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On Slavery in Alalakh 


ABE, 
I. MENDELSOHN 
EIMER, 
Columbia University, New York 
Prof. 
COVER, 
Tue Alalakh tablets recently published by Wiseman’ open up a new field in 
Ancient Near Eastern research. This is the first time that we have come into 
possession of a large body of legal and business documents from Northern 
Syria:’ they are of inestimable value for the study of the economic and 
&Co., social life in that region in the first half of the second millennium B.c. Though 
rnal.— 


these cuneiform texts deal primarily with the affairs of the inhabitants of 
ptions, | Alalakh in the 18th and 15th centuries, they have a more far-reaching impor- | 
to take | tance, for they shed light on various aspects of Canaanite society, including : 
$1.50, | that of Palestine in the Old Testament period. The purpose of this paper is to | 
discuss, on the basis of the available material, one socio-economic aspect of 
lish or life in Alalakh, namely, the institution of slavery. 

The slaves recruited in Alalakh were either prisoners of war or defaulting 
‘debtors. War captives were reduced to the status of slaves and became the 
property of the king, i.e. state slaves. The terms used for this class of slaves 


oration 


n from \ip. J. Wiseman: The Alalakh Tablets. Occasional Publications, Brit. Inst. of Archaeol., Ankara, 


ubjects: | No.2. London, 1953. Additional texts were later published by the same author in Journal of Cunei- 

. f later form Studies, 8, 1954, (here abbreviated JCS). The numbers of the texts cited in this article refer to 
those of Wiseman’s catalogue; the asterisk before the number indicates that the tablet is from 

be Near | the 18th century B.C. 

* The recently discovered legal and business documents from Ugarit have not yet been published; 

for a report of their contents cf. J. Nougayrol, CRAI, 45, 1953, pp. 40-51. 
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in the 18th century tablets are awéld a-si-ri® ‘war captives’, and wardgm sary; 
‘royal slaves’, and in the 15th century treaty between king Niqmepa and king 
Ir-MI sal-la-tum* ‘booty’. 

The basic supply source for slaves was, however, defaulting native debtors, 
Failure to pay one’s debt resulted, as everywhere else in the Ancient Near East, 
in the sale of the debtor into slavery. Loans were usually, though not exclu. 
sively, granted on security.° In cases where the security was a person (the debtor 
himself or/and members of his family), the pledge’ entered the house of his 
creditor and remained there until the loan was fully repaid, a procedure similar 
to the ditenndtu transaction at Nuzi.* The term for pledge used in the 18th 


century loan documents is manzazanitu ‘stand(ing) in’.® The full formula reads: | 


ki-ma kaspim an-ni-im a-na ma-az-za-az-za-nu-tim a-na bit A. wa-ai-bu ‘for this 
silver as a pledge in the house of A (the creditor) he (the debtor) shall dwell’."’ 
A shorter formula simply reads: &i-ma kaspim an-ni-im Ab. i-na bit Am. wa-ii-ib 
‘for this silver Ab. (the debtor) in the house of Am.(the creditor) shall dwell’." 
In one document the pledge is designated outright as a ‘hostage’ ;’* in another 
case he is called a ‘slave’ of the creditor.’* The service rendered by the pledge 
in the house of his creditor was considered as the equivalent of the interest due 
on the loan. This is expressed in the 15th century documents in the clause k- 
me-e sibat kaspi an-ni-im K. a-na bit I. a-si-ib kaspu MAS NU.TUKU 2 K. ig-ra 
NU.TUKU"* ‘instead of the interest of this silver K (the debtor) shall dwell in 
the house of I (the creditor); the silver shall bear no interest and K shall receive 


5 No.*283b:5 (text in JCS, p. 24). For the sale of prisoners of war into slavery in Ugarit, cf. W.F. 
Albright, BASOR, 82,1941, pp.43-46; see also The Baal Epic (C.H.Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook. Rome,| 
1947. Text 137, p.168: 36-37) where ‘asr ‘war prisoner’ is paralled to ‘bd ‘slave’. 
* No. *373:22. 
® No. *2:20-21. (This is a 15th century document, cf. Wiseman’s corrections in JCS, p.3.) 
® For loans without security cf. Nes. *34, *37-*39 etc. 
7 Sons of the dettor: Nes. *18,*32; wife and sons of the debtor: Nos. *26,48; debtor himself 
Nos. *19, *21-*24,49; debtor and his wife: No. 47; debtor together with his wife and sons: Nos, 
*20, *30, etc. 
® Cf. E. A. Speiser, Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 52, 1932, pp. 350 ff.; W. Koschaker: Neue keilschriftliche? 
Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit. Abhandl. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., 39,5, Leip 
zig, 1928; I. Mendelsohn: Slavery in the Ancient Near East. New York, 1949, pp. 29-32. 
® Cf. Speiser’s review of The Alalakh Tablets, in Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 74, 1954, p. 22a. 
10 No. *18:6-9; see also Nos. *21:5-7; *22:6-7 ;*24:5-8; *26:6-8; for the abbreviated formula a-m 
ma-za-za-nim wa-li-ib and simply a-na ma-az-za-nim cf. Nos. *36:6; *44:1; and *43:11 (text in JCS, p.6). 
11 No. *19:6-10. 12 No.*23:5-6: a-na li-it-ti wa-Si-ib. 13 No. “32:1 
M4 No. 49:7-13; see also 47:10-11; 50:4-5 reads: si-ib-ta Ja i-iu ‘there shall be no interest’. 
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no wages’. In the 18th century documents the clause reads: kaspum i-ul us-ja- 
ab [1d] it-ta-ra-ar.’* The verb form itta/urar is difficult. Speiser’* suggests 
that the root is probably *nérr or *ndrr ‘release’, and he translates the clause 
‘the money shall bear no interest, neither shall it be remitted’, that is, ‘the 
transaction cannot be modified short of full payment by the debtor’. Whatever 
the exact meaning of the verb in question, the context requires the same mean- 
ing as that of the later 15th century clause, namely that the loan shall bear no 
interest, neither shall the work performed by the pledge be considered as part 
payment of the principal. 

The maturity date for the repayment of the loan is not specified in the docu- 
ments. The clauses read: ba-al-té-um-ma kaspam i-5a-lim‘' ‘he shall repay the 
money during (his) life-time’; or, kaspam?4-4” j-na bit Sarri a-3a-ar 
|-ib-i-iu i-il-la-ak-ma’* ‘when he repays the money to the king’s palace he shall 
go wherever his heart desires’. The reason for the non-specification of the 
maturity date may have been the fact that since the work of the pledge was in 
lieu of interest, the longer the latter served the greater was the profit made by 
the creditor. 

The loan documents do not indicate what happend to the pledged person if 
the debt was not repaid within a reasonable time. To judge from Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Palestinian practices in such cases,’* the Alalakhian pledge could 
be sold by his creditor, and two documents of the 18th century seem to justify 
such a conclusion. No.*65 records the case of a woman creditor who ‘bought’ 
(i-'a-am) her woman debtor as a household slave (a-na ki-in-na-tu-tim)°° for the 
sum of 33 1/3 shekels of silver which the latter owed her and could not repay. 


| No.*61 records the case of Ammitaku, ruler of Alalakh, who ‘bought’ (i-5a-am) 


| the free-born sons of one Irpa-Adu and their mother for the sum of 200 shekels 


.3.) 


ror himself 
sons: Nos, 


Ischriftliche? 
39, 5, Leip 


2a. 

ormula a-n 
in JCS, p.6). 
No. *32:11. 
rest’. 


of silver and some victuals and clothing ‘as (their) full price’ (a-na 3i-mi-im 
[ga-am]-ri). Since Ammitaku engaged in extensive money lending to his sub- 
jects, it is quite possible that Irpa-Adu was unable to pay a debt to him, and 
sold him one of his wives and her children for the sum owed. 


* Nos. *29:9-11 (text in JCS, p. 5); *30:7-9; *31:8-9. 

* Speiser, op. cit. (supra, n.9), p. 22. 17 Nos. *20:11-22; 47:15-16; 50:8-9. 
* No. *21:10-15 (text in JCS, p.5); see also Nos. *22:11-15; *24:9-11; and 47:12-14. 

” Cf. Mendelsohn, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), pp. 26-33. 

* Wiseman translates ‘as member of (her) household’; for £indtiium ‘slavery’, see now E. Szlech- 
ter: L’affranchissement en droit suméro-akkadien, Archives d'histoire du droit oriental et Revue 
internationale des droits de l’antiquité, 1, 1952, p. 128, n. 7. 
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The Alalakhian slave-sale contract of the 15th century contains very fey 
clauses. It consists of: (1) the name of the slave sold”! and that of his owner, 
(2) the name of the buyer; (3) the purchase price; (4) a guarantee clause protec. 
ing the buyer against the claim ofa third party;** and (5) the names of the wit. 
nesses and the date. Following is an example of a slave-sale document. 


1. é-ma pa-ni 'niq-me-pa sarri 1. (Contract) before Niqmepa the king. 
2. LU.SAL-tum ki 'Sa-tu-up-se-ni 2. A LU.SAL-tum (slave) from Shatupsheni, 
3. mdr pa-ni-la amél “2a-li-wa-ba-ri_ 3. son of Panila, of the city of Zaliwahati, 
4. ‘ilim-ilim-ma 4. Ilimilimma 
5. 50 kaspue™ 5. (for) 50 (shekels) of silver 
6. il-gi-iu 6. has taken him, 
7. Si-im-iu 7. and his price 
8. a-pil za-ku 8. he(Shatupsheni) has been paid, he is satisfied, 
9. sum-ma bél’ TUKU 9. If there is (another) owner 
10. ‘ia-tu-up-se-[ni] 10. Shatupsheni 
11. é-2a-ki-iu 11. shall clear him (i.e. the slave). \ 


12-17. Names of five witnesses.** 


The average price of a male slave in the 15th century seems to have been 
25 shekels,** in only one case did a slave fetch the price of 50 shekels.** The 
mean price paid for a slave in Alalakh may be compared with the 30 shekels! 
average paid fora slave in Nuzi, and 40 shekels fora male in Ugarit. *6 The 
Old Testament fixes the average price as 30 shekels.*” 

In common with all other slave-owners in the Ancient Near East, the Alalakh- 
ian slave owners had their problems of ‘runaways’. The state took cognizance | 
of this fact and sought to protect the interests of the master. The treaty con 


* The proper name of the slave is mentioned in No. 68. In all other cases only the generic terms for } 
slave are given: ardu (ARAD), No. 71; subaru and subdrtu, Nos. 69, 233, etc.; amélu (LU), Nos. 

101, 232, etc.; sinniftu (SAL), Nos. 70, 101 etc.; LU.SAL-tum, Nos. 66, 67; SAL.LU-tum, SAL.LU- 

am, Nos. 70, 230, 231, 233, 234, etc.; and SAL.NITA.MES, No. 232. The precise meaning of the last 

three terms (literally ‘man-woman’ and ‘woman-man’ ) and how to read them is uncertain. Wiseman (in 

‘Selected Vocabulary’) suggests ‘eunuch’ for LU.SAL-tum and ‘hierodule-slave’ for SAL.LU-tum. Prof. 

A.L.Oppenheim (in a private communication) suggests the reading awéltum ‘slave girl’ for SAL.LU-tum 

2 A clause providing a penalty for the revocation of the sale is found only in No. *61 whid' 
deals with the sale of free-born persons. 

23 No. 66; see also Nos. 69 and 70. No. 71 has no guarantee clause, the text (JCS, p. 7) merely states 

that the slave (ardw) has been sold to king Idrimi and that his price was paid. In Nos. 67:9-10 ané 

68: 10-11 the guarantee formula reads Jum-ma bélu t-Je-la iu-nu-ma h-za-ku ‘should (another) ownet 

raise (a claim), they (the sellers) shall clear (the slave)’. 4 Nos. 67, 68. 

25 No. 66; the 1,000 shekels of refined silver paid for a slave girl in No. 70 must be a scribal error 

** Cf. Albright, op. cit. (supra, n.3) and F. Thureau-Dangin, Syria, 18, 1937, p.248. *” Exod. xxi,32 
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cluded between Niqmepa, king of Mukish and Alalakh, and Ir-MI, king of Tunip, 


Very few 
is owner contains an extradition clause for fugitive slaves. Each party is in duty bound 
proten. | arrest in his country any fugitive slave from the other's country and to hand 
of the wit. | bimover to his legal owner. This clause (lines 22-32) reads in part as follows: 
nt. ‘If a fugitive, whether male or female slave, belonging to my country has fled to your 
kin land, should you neither seize nor return him but should someone (else) seize him and 
8 | surrender him to you, in your prison ... (you shall put him). When his owner shall 
enaieass come you should then give him up. Should he not be with you, you must provide a 
™ man to go in search of him, and in whatever city he is abiding he shall arrest him.’®* 
The extradition of runaway slaves is also the subject of another treaty between 
king Idrimi of Alalakh and king Pillia, possibly of Kizzuwatna.** Both parties 
in satiabed solemnly pledge themselves to seize any fugitive who has fled to either’s 


country and to deliver him to his owner. If the runaway is not apprehended by 
_ the state police but seized by a private person, that person shall receive an 
| award (mistannu) of 500 shekels of copper for a male and 1,000 shekels of 
copper for a woman.°*° If the owner himself enters the territory and seizes the 
ave been | fugitive, no reward is to be paid to anyone. Fortunately we have an Alalakhian 
Js.25 The| document which records an actual case of the extradition of fugitive slaves 
0 shekels! and thus serves to illustrate the provisions of these treaties. The text reads: 


The 


l. ...2sinnitdti(SAL.MES) 1 amélu(LU) 1. ... 2 female (and) 1 male 

2. mu-un-ab-th-me 2. fugitives 
Alalakh- 3. 5a 'pa-an-tar-as-iu-ra 3. belonging to Pantarashshura 
gninen 4. i-na pa-ni 'ni-ig-me-pa 4. in the presence of Niqmepa 

i 5. LU. MU arad 'ya-an-tar-as-su-ra 5. LU.MU, the servant of Pantarashshura, 

faty con- 6. Ja 6. of the city of Urume, 

7. il-gi-Su-nu 7. has received them. 
ic tecans fs} 8. IGI ar-nu-par 8. Before Arnupar, 
SALIL. 9. amél ha-al-su-bu-li 9. the district overseer 
of the las 10. sa “pa-la-ab™ 10. of the city of Halab (=Aleppo). 
/iseman (in 


tum. Prot. 
AL.LU-tum ™ No* 2:22-27, translated by Wiseman. (This is a 15th century document, cf. JCS, p.3, corrections.) 
-*61 whid’ ™ No.*3, translated by Wiseman. (This is a 15th century document, cf. JCS, p. 3, corrections.) 

* Cf. Nos. 69:7 and 71:5 where the purchase price of a male slave is given as 5 1/2 and 5 
erely states talents of copper respectively. The reason for the double award offered for the capture of female slaves 
7:9-10and May reflect the fact that they were often used as concubines in the household; hence their high 
her) owner Value. The Ur-Namu Code (S. N. Kramer, Orientalia, 23, 1954, pp. 40 ff.), the Hammurabi Code, para. 
Jos. 67,68 ‘7, and the Hittite Code, paras. 22-23, prescribe a reward for the apprehending of fugitive slaves. 
tibal erro.  " No. 101. For the reading LU.ME ( = Akiia) in line 5 cf. B. Landsberger, JCS, 8, 1954, p. 60b.; for 
‘od. xxi, 3? balsubuli in line 9 see now Finkelstein: Cuneiform Texts from Tell Billa, JCS, 7, 1953, pp. 116 ff. 
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This document is a receipt. Three slaves from Urume (part of the Alalakhiay 
kingdom) had fled to the foreign city of Aleppo. They were seized there ani 
delivered by the local authorities to Niqmepa, king of Alalakh, who in tun 
handed them over to one of the servants of their legal owner. The procedure 
took place in the presence of a high official of the city of Aleppo. 

The extradition clause contained in the treaties concluded between sovereign 
states in Northern Syria throws a welcome light on the problem of fugitive slave 
in the Old Testament. We are told in 1 Kings ii, 39-40 that when Shimei hear 
that two of his slaves had run away to the city of Gath, he ‘arose and saddle} 
an ass, and went to Gath to (king) Achish, to seek his slaves; Shimei wen 
and brought his slaves from Gath.’ The case of an Israelite citizen entering Phils. 
tine territory in search of his fugitive slaves and then, after having seized them, 
bringing them back to his own city, is possible only if we assume that there 
was a treaty of extradition between Solomon and Achish, like those between 
the kings of Alalakh and the kings of Tunip and Kizzuwatna. The evidence from 
Alalakh throws light also on the Deuteronomic provision prohibiting the extri. 


dition of fugitive slaves. The text (xxiii, 15-16) reads: “You shall not deliver to | 


his master a slave who has escaped from his master to you. He shall dwell with 
you, in your midst, in the place which he shall choose within one of your} 
towns, where it pleases him best; you shall not oppress him.’ It is quite evi- 
dent from verse 16 that the slave in question is a fugitive from a foreign country 
seeking asylum in Palestine. The Deuteronomist could not possibly have had 
the local slaves, Hebrew or non-Hebrew, in mind, because the application of 
this ordinance to them would have meant the immediate end of the whole insti- ' 
tution of slavery. What is not apparent is the nationality of the slave: does the, 


eneral term ‘eved in this case refer to any and every fugitive slave irrespective 
P } 


of origin or to Hebrews only? Old Testament slave legislations*’ apply exclu 
sively to the ‘eved ‘ivri the ‘Hebrew slave’; the non-Hebrew slave is excluded 
from the benefits of the law, he isto remain an zhuzzéh le'élam** ‘a perpetual pos- 
session’. Since this was the common aititude of the biblical legislators,** the 


Deuteronomic interdiction of the extradition of fugitive slaves must of neces: ) 


sity be understood as applying to Hebrew slaves only.** That this was indeed 
the intention of Deuteronomy may be assumed on the basis of the North 


32 Exod. xxi, 2-11; Lev. xxv, 39-54; Deut. xv, 12-18. 33 Lev. xxv, 46. 
* Cf. Mendelsohn, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), p. 123f. 
3% The same interpretation would apply to Exod. xxi, 26-27, cf. Mendelsohn, sbid., p. 87 f. 
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Syrian interstate treaties. According to these treaties, fugitive slaves (no dis- 
tinction of nationality is made) were to be extradited and delivered to their 
masters. Were such treaties, with extradition clauses for fugitive slaves, also 
in existence between Israel and its immediate neighbours? We have no direct 
proof.** But the case of Shimei presupposes the existence of such a treaty 
between Solomon and the king of Gath, or at least an acquiescence on the part 
of Achish in the accepted rule of extraditing fugitive slaves. Deuteronomy was 
opposed, for religious and nationalist reasons, to this general practice, rooted 
though it was in the international law of the time.*’ According to Deuteronomy 
a Hebrew fugitive slave from a foreign country must not be extradited. The 
right of asylum and freedom of movement (‘in the place which he shall choose 
within one of your towns, which it pleases him best’) shall be granted to him. 

It would be hazardous indeed to arrive, on the basis of the available mate- 
tial, at a definite conclusion as to the economic role of slavery in the 18th 
and 15th centuries in Alalakh. However, some tentative results may be set down. 

The Alalakhian rulers were ‘merchant princes’. They bought and sold land,** 
slaves,*® lent money on security and on interest,*° and undoubtedly engaged 
in commercial and industrial enterprises too. In their agricultural and industrial 
concerns slave labour was probably used to a considerable degree,** an econom- 
ic phenomenon known from other parts of the Ancient Near East. However, 
since the basis of Ancient Near Eastern economy in the second millennium B.c. 
was free enterprise, the criterion of the importance of unfree labour would be not 
the number of slaves employed by the king (i.e. the state),*” but rather the 
number of slaves employed in private industry and agriculture. Several docu- 
ments listcraftsmen and their products, such as smiths, leather workers, jewellers, 


* The written treaty concluded between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre (1 Kings v, 2-11; 2 Chron. 
ii, 3-16) concerns only raw matetials and skilled workers, which the latter supplied to Solo- 
mon in exchange for agricultural products. On the other hand, the extradition of the prophet 
Uriah (Jer. xxvi, 20-23) who had fled from Judah to Egypt presupposes a treaty with an extradition 
clause for fugitives between Judah and Egypt somewhat similar to those between Egypt and the 
Hittites; cf. J.B. Pritchard, edit.: Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament. Princeton, 
1950, pp. 200, 203. 

* It should be noted that the provision of non-extradition is found outside the biblical slave 
legislation (the Deuteronomic included) where it should logically belong. 

* Nos.* 52-54 etc. 89 No.* 61. 4° Nos. *18 -*23 etc.; 48-94. 
" Cf. the palace ration lists Nos. *238:1; *243:1; *247:16; *251:9 (text in JCS, p.17); *258:2 
(text in JCS, p. 19); and *265:12 (text in JCS, p. 21). 

* Even the palace employed free labour, cf. Nos. *373:17 and *377:7 LU.MES ag-ri ‘hired labourers’. 
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seal cutters, and particulary carpenters.** No mention is made of their soci| 
status, but since artisans (with very few exceptions) were free-born people in 
the Ancient Near East,** it is to be assumed that the same situation prevailej 
in Alalakh. The big Alalakhian landowners, like those of Babylonia and Assyria, 
seem to have preferred free tenants to slave labour. ** The census lists naming ql 
kinds of classes of people together with their property in land and in cattk 
do not mention slaves. We thus come to the conclusion that the Alalakhian 
slaves, with the exception of the king’s slaves, were in the majority of cases 
domestic servants in rich families. This conclusion is borne out by the numbe; 
of slaves in private households. Of the documents which mention slaves, six ar 
sales of 1 slave each;** one deals with 3 fugitive slaves belonging to one master; 
and two concern i female slave each, given asa security for aloan.** The lists 
numbering the total slave population in towns and villages vary in number 


from 1 to 26;** the highest number of slaves recorded in these lists as belonging 
to one master is 3!°° 


43 Cf. Nos. 227, *269,417, and 422 (text in JCS, p. 30). 
44 Cf. Mendelsohn, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), pp. 92 ff. 
‘® The Alalakh documents contain valuable information concerning the bupiu class. It may now 


be considered as proven that the bupiu were primarily a class of free-born tenant farmers. Cf 
Wiseman’s remarks on p. 10 f. 46 Nos. 66-71. 47 No. 101. 


48 Nos. 344, 415. 49 Nos. 230-234. 5° No. 233:8. 
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The Excavations at 
Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba* 


J. PERROT 


Chargé de Recherches 
au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


THE DWELLINGS 


Tue subterranean dwellings, together with other traces of occupation on the 
surface, represent the first type of settlement. The artificial caves distributed 
round the summit of the hi‘l are joined together by galleries in groups of five, 
six or seven (Fig. 3, p. 20). Access is by tunnels opening out into the hillside 
whenever the slope makes this feasible (Pl. 9A); on level ground, access is by 
vertical shafts which open on to horizontal entrance galleries (Pl. 9B). These 
shafts, 1.5 to 2m. deep, contain hand- and footholds to facilitate climbing up and 
down (Fig. 15). The subterranean rooms are of different dimensions and plans; 
they measure on an average 4.5 x 3 m.; three of them (108a, 127 and 202), 
which appear to be the most ancient, are more than 6 x 3 m., and differ from the 
others in their roughly rectangular plan (Fig. 3, p.20). It would seem, however, 
that very soon smaller dwellings began to be preferred on a more or less regular 
circular or oval plan; the rather vague idea which seems to have underlain the 
organization of group I takes more definite shape in groups II and III, each 
of which possibly constituted a single house with several rooms. In group II, 
rooms 170 and 171, far away from the entrance shaft, must have been plunged 
in almost total darkness; these rooms, however, show no trace of occupation. 
The ceilings are very low; their height hardly exceeds 1.5-1.7 m. Dwellings 150, 
222, 236, and possibly 156 were only partly below the surface and their upper 
parts were built of mud-bricks. 

On level II, houses built of stone on a circular or oval plan (135, 142, 156) 
begin to appear, perhaps as the result of a desire for drier quarters; even earlier, 
one side of 156 is revetted with flat stones. The materials used are blocks of flint 


* Continued from Israel Exploration Journal, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40. 
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Fig. 15. Section of 238, 242 showing shaft with steps and foothold. 


found in the wadi and local white chalk which it was easy to extract from the 
neighbouring hillside. The shapeless balls of mud which were used for the 
superstructure also begin to form part of the construction of the walls, which 
are covered with mud. The roofing consisted of straw packed with clay into long 
bundles (0.04-0.05 m. in diameter) and placed side by side. 

These first builders were still inexperienced and we find them trying to adapt 
their previously gained knowledge to their new needs. Hitherto they had only 
built walls to block the access to their subterranean houses; now these same 
‘unit’ walls, semi-circular in elevation and sometimes also in lay-out, were used 
by them as the basis of their technique, placed end to end and the upper spaces 
filled with rubble (135, 142, 151, 156). This procedure did enable them to 
construct a polygonal wall nearest in approach to the traditionally round plan 
of their dwellings (Fig. 9, p. 32 and Pl. 10B). We cannot reproach them with | 
lack of boldness if we consider the covered way 175 (PI. 9C) and the partly 
vaulted tunnel 104 (PI. 9D). 

The remains of the large rectangular houses of level IV, with their rectilinear 
walls (Pl. 10A) and with their doors swivelling in double sockets (PI. 114), } 
are evidence of a different technique and above all of an entirely different archt- 
tectural approach. Level III shows no transitional architectural elements. 


The interior plan of the subterranean dwellings —The floors of these dwellings 
usually have pits dug along the walls and silos which either open out into the 
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middle of the dwelling or into the passage giving access to them (Figs. 4 and 9, 
pp 22, 32). 

Pits, oval or cylindrical in shape and varying greatly in dimension and depth, 
served diverse purposes: pits II, Three, Four of 127 with a light lining of plaster, 
and two pits with very thick plaster revetments at level IIIA, were used for water 
storage. Pit VIII of 108a contained some pebbles; several pits served as fire- 
places (VI and VII in 127, II in 135, IV in 155, V in 156, VIIIb in 108). 

Silos, which are bell-shaped, measure on an average 1.2 m. in depth, have 
a base diameter of 1.6—1.8 m. and at the top a very narrow aperture closed by 
one or more flat stones (Pl. 11C). Their capacity varies from 15 to 20 hectolitres. 
The earth in which they were dug needed no preparation; wherever these silos 
were found empty with their lids in place, the tool-marks down their sides were 
clearly visible. In some cases (I and V of 127), the bottom was covered by gravel; 
flat stones lined the base of silo VI in 156 b; in silo VII of 108, holes made by 
rodents were stopped up with small pebbles. Silo 139 described above (p. 27) is 
exceptional in its dimensions and silo 158 (p. 29) in its shape. 

Coloured pebbles. Mention has been made (pp. 24, 31) of patterns of coloured 
pebbles on the floor of 127 (level I A) and later on the floor of 135 (level II A) 
which succeeds it. It is important to note that these patterns are found on the 
first floor of the dwellings and that their deposit in 135 is immediately prior 
to the erection of the west wall of the house. 

Stones. In certain houses there were large stones on the floor. In 243, there is 
a large round block of soft limestone with carefully carved facets. Large slabs of 
ints in 218 (Pl. 12A) and heavy boulders in 144 served as anvils for the crush- 
ing of copper ore. The floor of 201 was untidily strewn with stones. In house 135 
above the patch of pebbles, a small stone structure, possibly vaulted, was found. 
On the surface of layer 5 numerous stones lay heaped in the centre of the 
dwelling (Pl. 6A). Others were arranged in a semi-circle round the NW but- 
tress; a similar semi-circle is found in 142. 


Surface structures.—These include fireplaces, basins, foundations of circular 
huts, silos, and small stone structures. 

Fireplaces. In a circular depression about 1 m. in diameter, ashes and stones 
are the traces left of ancient fireplaces (122, 141, 203, 206, 227?, 228), which 
often contain numerous fragments of pottery. Fireplaces intended for the treat- 
ment of copper are described below (p. 79). 
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Basin. Only found above ground in the floor described (p. 40) at level Ill. 
note also in 214 a cylindrical pit (diam. 0.6 m., depth 0.5 m.). 

Huts. 143, 148, 205, 224, 233?—found in isolated positions or more often 
adjacently in twos (120-123) or threes (110-111-112) (Pl. 12B). They ar 
usually 2 m. in diameter and buried from 0.3 to 0.5 m. deep. Their filling con. 
sists of one or more layers of ashy earth with many sherds and flints and almoy 
invariably some large stones towards the centre and at the periphery. Hut 123 
contained numerous splinters of flint, hut 110 fragments of unbaked clay. 

The huts are sometimes linked with silos; this is so in the case of 110 which 
is separated from silo 109 by a small brick-wall and from 112, where the silo 
opens out into the floor of the hut itself. This hut 112 contained a fireplace and 
a large central stone which may have been the base for a post propping the roof, 
but it is easier to imagine these small hovels as having hive-shaped roofing with. 
out support on the inside. 

Silos. Numerous silos (106, 107, 109, 121, 124, 130, 164, 204?, 205, 210, 
215) opened out onto the surface, sometimes (121) above the caves to ensure 
drier conditions. Silo 118 in level II is also constructed above caves 119-149. 
Where the upper parts of a silo were destroyed, it is still possible to distinguish 
it from the foundation of a hut by its concave walls and often also from the way 
its layers of filling are distributed. 


The small stone structures —Not all of these (116, 129, 160, 177, 226, 240) 
have been cleared as yet and it would be premature therefore to assess their 
meaning. Three of them (129, 160 [Pl. 11 B}, 226 [Pl. 13A}) appeared on the 
old surface in the shape of circles of stones from 1.3 to 1.9 m. in diameter; 
in 160 this circle, flanked on the NW by a rectangular appendage, covered 
solid mass of stones and pebbles about 1 m. wide by 2 m. long with a central 
space which contained only earth; this mass looks like the more or less orderly 
filling of a hole about 1 m. deep, caused by the collapse of the ceiling of 218 
and already filled in part by wind-blown deposits (level IIB). 

At the edge of this hole, at a depth of 0.5 m., on the side of the mass of stones 
and pebbles and under the northern part of the circle, was found the skeleton 
of a 6 to 7 years old child. This burial appears to be related to the structure in 
question but we cannot be at all certain about it. 

In 177, inside a similar structure but not very well preserved, the skeleton 
of a child was found; in 116, a semi-circular structure flanked a kind of covered 
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gallery, in a state of collapse, possibly related to burial 117. No trace of human 
remains was found near 240. It will therefore be necessary to investigate further. 


The general disposition of the dwellings on level II, with distinct complexes 
which are entirely detached one from the other though it would have been 
simple to join them, is an interesting indication of social structure. The group 
inhabiting complex I apparently continued to play a more important part than 
the others, to judge by the more numerous traces of occupation and the superior 
quality of the objects. Thus, for example, the basalt bowls hidden in layer 5 of 
127 (probably by the inmates of dwelling 135), are finer than those placed in 
249 by the inhabitants of dwelling 201 and far finer than those left in 250 by the 
occupants of dwelling 234. It may also be noted that the pattern of coloured 
pebbles of 135 seems to occupy the same place on level II as the patterns of peb- 
bles of 127 (level I); the other houses yielded only isolated pebbles. 

It is hard to evaluate the population of Abu Matar at this time, but for a group 
of about twenty houses and according to various indications (capacity of the 
silos, agricultural potential of the immediate vicinity) it does not seem to have 
exceeded 200. This figure appears to apply equally, on an average, to the other 
contemporary settlements in the Beersheba region. 

Underground habitation in this region is not necessarily the notion of a people 
hitherto accustomed to living in caves. The subterranean dwelling appears to be 
aform of habitat perfectly suited to natural conditions in Southern Palestine, as 
in North Africa at the present day, and it is capable of providing adequate pro- 
tection from sun and sandstorms. During the Byzantine period, numerous vil- 
lages were hewn into the chalky hillsides of the Northern Negev, and to this day 
the Beduin of the Nisanah Valley (Wadi Hafir) in the Central Negev occupy 
underground dwellings surprinsingly like those of Abu Matar. 


STONE, METAL AND BONE OBJECTS® 


Flint tools are numerous but the industry is on the decline. The flint pebbles 
found in the valley (breccoid flint of the Campanian) provided convenient but 
poor quality material; only very rarely was tabular flint (the black flint of the 
Lower Eocene strata) used, although it was to be found not far away. The work- 


* This brief description of implements is only intended to give a general impression before the material 
is studied in detail; we do not attempt in this paper to trace their evolution during a period which is 
relatively short. Though this evolution is felt, it can only be established on the basis of numerical study. 
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ing was done exclusively by pebbles or spherical flint hammer-stones. Technically } often’ 
and even typologically, this industry is astonishingly reminiscent of the | face c 
Palaeolithic. nating 


Most numerous are the implements for cutting and hewing; among these fins | ‘The 
pebbles sharpened by single or double flaking (choppers or chopping tools) | 127— 
are predominant. Next come some hatchets and tranchets of mediocre work. } 
manship and a few blades of better execution. Important in this group are the | Oth 
sickle-blades (blades with blunted back edge and a slightly serrated cutting 
edge). Scrapers and scraping tools, numerous but uncharacteristic, follow; the | large 
craftsman has usually confined himself to chipping off one end of a pebble and | Co 
rapidly retouching the thin edge of the flake. Thin scrapers of the Ghassulian 
type are very rare. We should also mention awls of various sizes, three-faced | (a pi 
pick-axes of pebbles with reserved butt and some disc-shaped centrally per in di 


forated mace-heads with edges sharpened by double retouch. It is noteworthy | mad 
that no arrow-heads were found. Often flint was preferred for large grinding. \ M 
stones of oblong-shape. grat 


Siliceous limestone, also found in the valley in great variety, served for the | whic 
manufacture of heavy triangular or rectangular hoes perforated at the butt, | visik 
heavy maces, mortars, pestles, grindstones, palettes, etc. (Pl. 13 B). Local rock— T 
a sandy chalk which is easy to work—was used in particular for the manufacture | ordi 
of perforated discs, loom-weights, and maces, one of which bears traces of 2 gror 
decoration of red vertical bands. Hard rocks such as haematite and basalt were | actu 
imported; haematite was used for a handsome mace-head of an uncommon pear: | _sequ 
shaped type (Pl. 14A); basalt*’—occasionally used for grindstones, pestles, and & 
perforated discs—served above all for fine ware. | in} 

Ten large basalt bowls were recovered intact; two of these are on a high | 
hollow foot with four windows; one is a small tripod bowl. The surfaces were | floc 
polished after preliminary chipping; this preliminary work has left no traces on 
the site and it is very likely that the vessels were brought there roughly finished, 1 
ready for polishing. The walls of the basins (Pl. 18B) are only one centimetre in wa 
thickness; each leg of the base of the small chalice is divided into two sections. ) str: 
Almost all the bowls are decorated inside the rim or outside it (or both inside __ ins 
and out) with triangular hatchings (up to 32 in number or a multiple of 7), — 


Ins 
* A fine-grained Tertiary basalt is found in Northern Palestine and Trans-Jordan; small deposits occut —any 
in the Trans-Jordanian plateau to the south-east of the Dead Sea. mu 
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often worn away with use. One of the large basins has the whole of its external 
face covered by a decoration of horizontal lines (in groups of 7 or of 14) alter- 
nating with bands of herring-bone pattern. 

These bowls were found in groups of three (one chalice and two basins) in 
127—layer S—, in 249, and in 250, deposited in caches before the dwellings of 
level IIA were abandoned (PI. 18 A). 

Other basalt objects are a small cup with traces of red ochre, a thick circular 
tray, its ledge decorated with horizontal lines (possibly the re-used base of a 
large broken basin), a round palette carefully polished on both sides, etc. 

Copper artifacts are represented by four pear-shaped mace-heads with central 
perforation (Pl. 15A), one decorated handle also perforated, various objects 
(a pin, a cylinder, small rings), and fragments. These objects, which were found 
in different levels, were in all likelihood manufactured on the spot. They are 
made of practically pure unalloyed copper.’ . 

Many fragments of ore (malachite) were found at all levels. Several kilo- 
grams turned up in house 218 (level II) alone, close to two large slabs of flint 
which served as anvils for crushing the ore (Pl. 12.A),and which bear the clearly 
visible traces of this work; other anvils were found in 144. 

The pulverized ore appears to have undergone a preliminary reduction in 
ordinary fireplaces (134, 202 —layer 2-, 244) where it is found on the reddened 
ground, mixed with charcoal and impurities and lightly conglomerate. The 
actual smelting was done in specially constructed ovens and the metal was sub- 
sequently refined in small crucibles. 

Three principal operation-centres have been located (in 244, in A3-A4 and 
in M). In 244, a large oval depression, 8 m. X 6 m., was found filled to a depth 
of almost 1m. with alternate layers of ashes and sandy soil constituting new 
floors. These floors present traces of small fireplaces (0.4-0.5 m.) and, in the 
ashes covering them, numerous fragments of ovens and crucibles were found. 

The ovens are circular basins (0.3 to 0.4 m. in diam.) with very thick vertical 
walls, 0.12 to 0.15 m. in height, and are made of brown earth mixed with 
straw. Whereas the outer face, hardly fired, crumbles at a touch, the clay on the 
inside which has melted at the contact of oxides has become glazed by the 


" The first analyses, made by kind permission of Dr. Y. Bentor in the laboratories of the Geological 
Institute, Jerusalem, yielded for a fragment of oxidized metal the figure of 84.80% of copper without 
any appreciable trace of tin. The ore used (carbonate of copper) is exceptionally rich, containing as 
much as 56.05% of copper. 
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products of the combination of metal, silica, and bases. The bottom of these fu;. 
naces seems to have been movable, formed by a kind of flat cake of earth 
depressed in the centre; other remains suggest furnaces made of juxtaposed 
flat bricks. The crucibles are small bowls with rounded base and oval aperture, 
0.11 X 0.08 m., cavity 0.07 m. The grey metallic ware of which they are made has 
been carefully purified and mixed with finely chopped straw. Metal adheres to 
the edges of the crucibles. Having been refined in these crucibles, the metal 
must have been poured into earthen moulds which were afterwards broken; 
we have no definite remains of these moulds, but the mace-heads and the handle 
show definite evidence of moulding. None of the instruments employed in 
manipulating the crucibles has been found, nor is there any indication of the 
ventilation system used to raise the temperature within the furnaces to the high 
degree required for the fusion of the metal. 

Specimens of bone implements are relatively few but varied.* They include | 
several types of gouge or pick-axe with a wide cutting-edge, some bearing inci. | 
sions towards the butt to facilitate joining to a handle (Pl. 17A). The traces on 
the walls leave little doubt that this was the instrument used in digging tunnels 
and dwellings (Pl. 15B). Awls are numerous. Unfinished tools reveal the differ. 
ent stages of manufacture by segmentation or cleavage of the bone along grooves 
made with a pointed flint. We must also note a double point, a needle anda 
‘dent de peigne’, a long flat implement cut from the rib of an ox, carefully 
polished and perforated at one end, which may have been used by the weaver to 
pass the thread of the woof through the strands of the warp held taut by 
weights. A sickle was made out of the jaw-bone of a ruminant, its rounded end | 


being very carefully polished (Pl. 17A); the instrument was used in this state, 


without flint blades. | 


POTTERY 
The pottery is of local manufacture, as evidenced by cakes of potter's clay and | 
fragments of unbaked vases. Commonly the brown muddy clay of the hillside 
was used, purified or unpurified, with an addition of calcareous (less frequently 


siliceous) grey, black or white sand. The adding of straw to the clay seems to | 


have been intentional only for the ovens and crucibles and for the manufacture 


of bricks where the raw material used was loess. Also used, if rarely, is the fine | 


* The bones, for the most part belonging to animals sacrificed young (sheep, goats, oxen), are poorly — 
preserved, despite not unfavourable chemical conditions. 
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COLMA 


| ; Fig. 16. Pottery types. 


| ‘white clay which settles in the hollows of the wadi and gives a flaky, very brittle 

' material. More often, this clay is mixed with black and white sand into thick 
paste which was employed for certain types of vessels. 

, The pottery is hand-made with the exception of the necks which are turned 

- on a tournette and the small bowls whose bases bear the distinctive mark of 
the string used to cut them off the wheel. The other bases have rough surfaces 
with an occasional trace of vegetable fibres but no mat impressions. Finger-marks 
are common on the inside of jars and the outer surface often shows traces of 

- imregular rubbing or of having been smoothed down by a wet hand. 
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Baking is regular but underfired. It is in fact no more than a simple unde. 
baking as usually the firing temperature was not attained. The ware, varying ig 
colour-range from greyish-yellow buff to salmon pink, remains porous, dul| 
sounding, and easily broken. The insufficient firing is deliberate. We have proof 
that the people of Abu Matar were able to obtain very high temperatures, but 
the pastes they used, extremely rich in calcium, would not have stood a temper. 
ature higher than 600° and consequently the potters contented themselves with 
a first degree of firing. 

There is no great variety of shapes and they are easily reduced to about ten 
principal types (Fig. 16): 

{I} large pithos (No. 7 and Pl. 17C); 

{II} egg-shaped hole-mouth jar (Nos. 3-4); some smaller specimens have a 
spout (No. 6 and Pl. 16C); 

{Ill} globular jar with straight or everted neck (Nos. 1-2 and Pl. 17B); 

{IV} small jar with sloping shoulders (No. 12); 

{Va} small bowl (No. 13); 

[Vb] large, fairly deep bowl; 

[{ VIa} circular basin with oblique or vertical rim; 

[{ VIb} flat basin; 

{ VII} churn, a spindle-shaped vessel with a kind of loop handle at each end, 
one of which is flattened; central neck, generally small (type a, Fig. 16, 
No. 5 and Pl. 14C) but also reaching (type b) almost the proportions of 
the body of the vase;° 

[ VIII} hollow-footed vessels; 


{IX} vessel with many handles (No. 8 and Pl. 16A,B); 
{X] miscellaneous (cornet, bird-vase, etc.). 

Bowls, especially small bowls (Va), are most frequently represented; types 
I to IV and VII are found with equal frequency; the others are much rarer. The 
large number of churns found on the sites in the Beersheba area shows this kind 
of vessel to have been well at home in this region. 


* It may be that these two types served different purposes but concurrently. It can be stated without 
doubt that these receptacles replaced the skins which nomad shepherds used to shake on their knees 
to produce a liquid ‘butter’. These vessels may also have been used for keeping fermented milk or som 
other beverage. Prof. André Leroi-Gourhan kindly informs me that this vessel closely resembles ia 
shape the barrels of baked earth which were used but lately in the west of France for the domestic 
brewing of vinegar. On the other hand, he says, this vessel is perfectly fitted to be a churn, and is # 
reminiscent of the sheep- and goatskins shaken on the knees or hung up on three stakes, as of tht ’ 
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Flat bottoms are the rule—broken only by one exception, a conical bottom of 
a jar. Handles are relatively few: there are knob handles, lug handles both 
horizontal and vertical, pierced with a thin rod; one particular type is a vertical 
lug handle, thin, elongated, triangular in profile, and just pinched but not 
perforated. A number of large vertical lug handles, pierced with a stick, 
triangular in section, sometimes show spaced indentations on the back (Fig. 16, 
No. 7). Neither true loop handles nor ledge handles were found. 

Painted decoration is very common (except on the hole-mouth jars where 
none is ever found); it is red in colour, applied in wide bands, usually without 
slip, on the rims of bowls and basins, on the neck and on the shoulders of the 
jars, with often (for types I and III) an intermediate geometrical motif. At times 
a band around the lug handles suggests the hair of a human head (Fig. 16, 
No.7, Pl. 16C). Decoration by means of white reserved slip is also found, some- 
times on the same vessel (Pl. 17B) with painted decoration. Relief decoration 
is confined to a series of finger-prints on the rim of the pithoi and the basins; 
incised decoration is exceptional (3 sherds with herring-bone patterns). 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


These implements and chattels are those of an agricultural-pastoral people with 
a small metal industry. They knew how to use the meagre resources of this semi- 
arid country. It seems that they were the first inhabitants of the region.*° 

To solve the water problem was for these people a primary consideration in 
setting up permanent accommodation. The pools left by the winter rains in the 
wadi bed or the holes dug in the gravel bed (temail of the modern Beduin) 
and filled up from its underground-water reservoir may provide sufficient water 
for nomads, but a settled population needs more regular supply. There are 
certain indications that the people of ancient Beersheba dug wells. Technically 
they were capable of it, the more so since the first underground water level is 
here only a few metres down.** Nevertheless, successive years of drought—the 
tains in this area are irregular—might dry up the wells and here we have a 
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kegs suspended horizontally. All these forms are found throughout a wide zone of nomadic life 
stretching from the Sudan to Manchuria. 

* An indication of the stability of the climate is provided by the presence in the fireplaces of burnt 
shells of Sphincterochila boissieri Charp., a terrestrial mollusc which is very sensitive to variations in 
humidity and which still thrives in the Beersheba region. 

* It is worthy to note that the points chosen by the Arab well-makers are on the very sites of the 
ancient settlements (Bir Abu Matar, Bir es-Safadi, Khirbet el-Bitar, etc.). 
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possible explanation of the provisional abandonments of the village (at levels 
I and II), when the entrances to the houses were stopped up, the pits of access 
filled in, and the heavy basalt ware placed in caches. 

The loess of the Beersheba area is fertile and cultivation of cereals is possible 
on the low ground."* In the immediate surroundings of Abu Matar satisfactory 
conditions exist over almost fifty hectares and the settlers cultivated corn, barley, 
and lentils. The layers of rubble and the fireplaces contain charcoal, apparently 
from tamarisk; it must have been more abundant in the past than now if one 
considers the needs of the metallurgical industry. Wild fauna is represented by 
anteiopes, rodents (jerboas, etc.), small fox, rabbits (?), and a weasel.’ The 
newcomers introduced as domestic animals oxen, sheep, and goats.” 

Copper ore is not found in the Beersheba Basin; its nearest occurrence is more 
than 100 km. to the south-east, in the region of Wadi Feinan,** whose rich de. 
posits of malachite were exploited intermittently throughout the whole historical 
period. Only the richest pieces (up to 56% of metal) were selected on the spot 
and brought to Beersheba. Supplies of basalt were obtained from this same te- 
gion; the small Tertiary deposits found there resemble closely the variety worked 
at Abu Matar. 

Marine shells frequently used as ornaments prove communication or direct 
contact with the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; even more remarkable are the 
large shells (Mutelidae)** which can only have come from the Nile Valley. 


(To be continued) 


* The slight quantity of rain (230 mm. annual average at Beersheba) is to a certain extent offset by 


the profusion of dew, estimated at 60 mm. 


* Mustela nivalis var. subpalmata, Hemprich & Ehrenberg. Identified by Prof. G. Haas of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. This species is still found today in the houses of Cairo and Alexandria in Egypt. 
The weasel had not been met with in Palestine before this. 

* The detailed study of the domestic fauna has been undertaken in Paris by Mlle. Thérése Josien, of 


the Centre de Documentation et de Recherches Préhistoriques du Musée de I'Homme, under the direc: 


tion of Prof. Leroi-Gourhan. * Dr. Y. Bentor, Director of the Geological Institute 
in Jerusalem, considers that only the ore from this region can be compared to that found at Abu Matar 
(Cu 56.05%; SiO: 19.23%; Fe.O; 13.84 %; Al.O; 0.36 %). * Aspatharia (Spathopsis) 


cf. nilotica Lamarck, identified by Prof. F. Haas of the Natural History Museum of Chicago. 
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North Israelite Influence on 
Postexilic Hebrew* 


C.H.GORDON 


Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue large number of Ugaritic parallels to the Bible points to organic relation- 
ship that fits into historic context. The view that the Hebrews took over Cana- 
anite literary tradition in its entirety from the very dawn of Hebrew history 
is an oversimplification that fails to answer the problems raised by the paral- 
lels. It does not explain those Ugaritic parallels to the Bible which are limited 
to postexilic prose. For example, Ugaritic s/ ksf(51:I1: 27)’ ‘shadow of silver’ 
is paralleled only in Eccles. (vii, 12) yo2n 5x; and the common Ugaritic and 
Phoenician” idiom of the xin >ivpi type (always with past meaning: ‘and he 
killed’) occurs not in early, but in postexilic, Hebrew prose, such as 3% n2v1 
(Eccles. iv, 2) ‘and I praised’, or xin qrenn (Esther ix, 1) ‘and it was inverted / 
reversed’. 

We may start our investigation with the most easily explicable parallels —to 
wit, those in biblical poetry. The fact that so many of the Ugaritic parallels to 
biblical poetry occur in fairly late books (say, after the rise of the literary pro- 
phets in the eighth century), is due to the accident that most poetic books are 
late. If the movement of literary prophets had begun earlier, we should have 
had a larger number of early Ugaritic paralleis to biblical poetry. No chrono- 
logical conclusion can be drawn from the lateness of Isa. xxvii, 1 (naa wna pnd 11 
pndpy wna yn), paralleling Ugaritic /tn btn brh \ btn qltn.* That the problem 
is not chronological but literary follows from the fact that, however limited 
the amount of early biblical poetry, the latter contains its full stint of Ugaritic 


* This paper has been published in Hebrew in Eretz-Israel, 3, 1953 (Cassuto Memorial Volume), 
pp. 104-5. 

* Quoted according to C.H. Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook. Rome, 1947, p. 140. 

* Ugaritic, e.g.: wngt hm ‘and they met’, wsh hm ‘and they called’, wpth bw ‘and he opened’, w'rb 
bm (sic!) ‘and they entered’; all in 52, 68-71. For Phoenician see e.g. the text of King Azitawadd 
which is full of the construction; cf. JNES, 8, 1949, pp. 109-113. 

* Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 201. 
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parallels. Thus David’s dirge includes swa-bxr bo-bx (2 Sam. i, 21), anticipated 
in Ugaritic / ¢] bl rbb (1 Aght, 44) ‘let there be no dew, no rain!’ in the same 
context (i. e., a curse of drought for the locality where a beloved hero was slain). 
Or still earlier, Isaac’s blessing (Gen. xxvii, 28, cf. v. 39) 
is of a piece with Ugaritic ¢] imm imn ars (Cnt: II: 39, IV: 87) ‘dew of heaven, 
fat of earth’. 

The poetic parallels are there mainly because the poetic tradition transcend. 
ed chronological, national and dialect barriers. The poetic tradition of Canaan 
cut across time and space in Canaan much as Homeric epic tradition cut across 
time and space among the Greeks, regardless of whether they were Ionian or 
Attic, early or late. 

But the question of the late Hebrew parallels to Ugaritic requires further 
elucidation. Why should a Hebrew construction that occurs in Ecclesiastes and 
Esther not occur in our abundant pre-exilic Hebrew prose? On the basis of ;/ 
sf \\ y02n bx I ventured the conclusion that Ecclesiastes has northern affinities.‘ 
This thesis has since been elaborated by Dahood.* We shall now endeavour to 
show that the problem is not limited to Ecclesiastes but is common to post- 
exilic Hebrew prose in general, and that the explanation is to be sought inthe 
historic experience of Israel. 

The source of Esther is fortunately beyond question. It can only hail from 
Persian Jewry after the time of Xerxes I (reigned 485-465). It is true that 
xin Penn (and similarly oo mbwn in Esther iii, 13) is the idiom common in 
Phoenician and Ugaritic to the far north of Canaan. But such northernisms 
(alien to pre-exilicJudaean Hebrew) can only have reached the postexilic authors 
in Babylonia and Persia via the North Israelite tribes who had been in exile 
since the eighth century in the Assyrian Empire, and had retained their iden- 
tity so that they survived to join the Judaean exiles in Neo-Babylonian times. 
By the time of the Achaemenian Empire, the fusion of the older Israelite exiles 
with the more recent Judaean exiles was an accomplished fact. The return of 
the Northern Israelites to their own land was out of the question because of the 
alien Samaritan population planted upon Israelite soil by the Assyrians. The 
milder treatment of Judah by the Babylonians made a return possible; for no 
aliens had been transplanted there by the conqueror to block the Judaean re- 


* C.H. Gordon: Ugaritic Literature. Rome, 1949, p. 133. 
*M. J. Dahood : Canaanite-Phoenician Influence in Qoheleth, Biblica, 33, 1952, pp. 30-52, 191-221. 
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NORTH ISRAELITE AND POSTEXILIC HEBREW 87 


Judah is mentioned by the literary prophets —early and late.° The hope of that 
reunion presupposes the existence of the northern tribes, and indeed the nu- 
merical preponderance of Israel over Judah throughout their history in Palestine 
until the catastrophe of 722 suggests that in the Exile, Israelite stock may 
even have outnumbered Judaean. It was Judaean ideology, rather than Judaean 
manpower, that prevailed. We have therefore an answer to much of the prob- 
lem posed by the sharp break between pre-exilic and postexilic Hebrew prose. The 
break was largely due to the impact of the Northern Israelite exiles. (This is 
not to deny other factors, such as the Aramaization of the whole Near East, 
and Babylonian and Persian influence). 

The northernisms of Ecclesiastes do not point to authorship in Phoenicia 
or any part of Canaan. The Persian loanword nano (Eccles. viii, 11; Esther i, 
20) indicates an eastern origin for Ecclesiastes, so that it is much more likely that 
the idiom wnwn nnn (Eccles. i, 3, etc.) reflects the eastern Elamite substratum’ 
rather than the western Greek 6g’ HAiw. Moreover, the pervading commercial 
milieu of Ecclesiastes® is not that of Phoenicia but of Babylonia.’ Note that bpy 
(Eccles. i, 3, etc.) ‘earning (s)’ goes with Babylonian némelu ‘earning(s)’. This fits 
in with what is known about the Jews who entered commerce extensively in 
Babylonia; cf. the Jewish house of Murashu’s Sons.** The complete absence of 
Greek influence in Ecclesiastes suggests that the book was written in Achaeme- 
nian Babylonia before Alexander’s conquest. 

In order to stress that our conclusions are not limited to Ecclesiastes and 
Esther, we may note that when the Chronicler writes independently of older 


* The hope that the tribes would re-unite was held even by the northerner Hosea (ii, 2) before 722. 
Other prophets held it before the Exile (Jer. iii, 18; xxxiii, 7; xxxvi, 2; 1,4, 33), during the Exile 
(Ezek. xxxvii, 16, 19; xlvii, 13), and after the Exile (Zech. viii, 13). Large communities of Jews in 
Arab and Persian lands continued to identify themselves as members of the various Ten Tribes in 
late Christian times; cf. the twelfth century evidence of Benjamin of Tudela (passim). In 1945 
I found that the Jews of Isfahan still preserve north tribal recollections. 

’ For ‘under the sun’ in Elamite, see J. Friedrich, Orientalia, 18,1949, p. 28. 

* For the extensive commercial terminology of Ecclesiastes, see Dahood, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 221. 
This general feature is of course well known; cf. H. L. Ginsberg: Studies in Koheleth. New York, 
1950, and R. Gordis: Koheleth: The Man and his World. New York, 1951. 

* ‘Babylonia’ is meant in a broad sense, including ancient Elam or modern Khuzistan. No natural 
barriers separate Babylonia from Khuzistan to prevent them from becoming a linguistic continu- 
um. Today, in spite of political boundaries, the majority of the people of Khuzistan speak not 
Persian but Iraqian Arabic. 

* From Nippur, dated to the reign of Artaxerxes I (465-425 B.C.). For the Jewish names in these texts 
see H.V. Hilprecht & A.T. Clay: Business Documents of Murashii Sons of Nippur. Philadelphia, 1898, 
P. 27; and Clay’s second book of the same title, 1904, for further discussion in the introduction. 
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sources, he too confronts us with Ugaritic parallels. Only in Chronicles does 
the Hebrew reflex of Ugaritic gzr ‘hero, warrior’ occur; thus mandnn ~yy ‘war. 
riors’ (1 Chron. xii, 1). Furthermore spa> spay (1 Chron. ix, 27) ‘and from 
morning to morning’, i.e. around the clock, is an idiom related to Ugaritic 
lymm lyrbm, lyrbm lint (1 Aght, 175-176) ‘from days to months, from months 
to years.”*? 

The North Israelite contributions to postexilic Hebrew prose (and indirectly 
even to postexilic Hebrew literature in general) remain to be worked out in 
detail. The purpose of this paper is merely to cite enough evidence to establish 
the fact, and to indicate in broad outlines the historic reasons for it. 


P.S. Under the United Monarchy, Judaean enclaves were settled in Syria (2 Chron. viii, 


2-6), probably as far north as the Cilician border ( JNES, 14, 1955, pp. 56-58). Upon’ 
Judah’s losing the Syrian provinces, those enclaves underwent accelerated ‘northerniza- 


tion’ but retained their Judaean identity. Their diaspora thus goes back to the ninth 
century; and their reunion with the other Jews after 586 doubtless added ‘far-norther- 
nisms’ to postexilic Hebrew prose. 


” For > ‘from’, see also 2 Sam. xv, 19; 2 Kings iv, 24. The recognition of > ‘from’ in 2 Kings xir, 
28, has been instrumental in demonstrating that Jeroboam II wrested Damascus and Hamath from 
Sam’al; see C. H. Gordon: Introduction to Old Testament Times. Ventnor, N. J., 1953, p. 209. 
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A Note on sén barzel* 


A.L. OPPENHEIM 


Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


Two Neo-Babylonian contracts dating from the 7th and 11th year of Nabo- 
nidus, king of Babylon, and published in YOS, VI, Nos. 103 (549/548 B.c.) 
and 150 (545/544 B.c.) contain a phrase which has escaped the attention of 
scholars interested in the legal practices of the ancient Near East. 

These documents—as well as YOS, VI, No. 11 (555/554 B.c.)—record leases 
of fields belonging to the temple Eanna in Uruk by Nabonidus and his son Bel- 
shazzar respectively. They are styled in the traditional phraseology of such docu- 
ments and stipulate not only the exact amount of rent to be paid annually but 
also the amount of seed, the number of ploughs and the draught cattle placed 
at the disposal of the lessee.’ 

The bulls and cows of these three texts and likewise those mentioned in the 
somewhat younger lease documents BE, IX, No. 29 (433/432 B.c.) are character- 
ized by the following phrases: alpé ul imutti,’ alpé u AB.GAL ina libbi ul imutti’ 
and alpé Sa ina libbi imutti izaqqap,' i.e. ‘the(se) bulls do not die’, ‘none of 
the(se) bulls and mature cow(s) will die’ and ‘he (the lessor) will claim in 
court th(os)e bulls which will die’. 

As has already been observed by Schwenzner,” the ploughs and the cattle con- 
stitute the stock (‘eiserner Bestand’) which is to be used by the lessee and to be 
returned in good condition to the lessor. The ploughs have to be in good repair 
(as stated expressly in YOS, VI, No. 11, ll. 15-16) and the number of animals 


* The author wishes to thank Professors B. Cohen and M. I. Finley for references to some of the 
books and articles quoted. 

Abbreviations: AOF—Archiv fiir Orientforschung; BE—The Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Series A, Cuneiform Texts, ed. H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, 1893-1911; 
CT—Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc. in the British Museum. London, 1896-1931; 
HG—J. Kohler, F. E. Peiser a.o.: Hammurabi’s Gesetz. Leipzig, 1904-1923; VA B—Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1907-16; YOS—Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, New Haven, 1915 ff. 
* For details cf. the translation of YOS, VI, No. 11, by W. Schwenzner: Beitrige zur Kultur- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Alten Orients, AOF, 2, 1924, pp. 109 ff. 

* YOS, VI, No. 103, I. 20. ® YOS, VI, No. 11, |. 12, and No. 150, 1. 17 with the variant imuttu. 
* BE, IX, No. 29, Il. 22-23, and No. 30, 1. 26 5 Op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 110. 
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and their condition are insured by means of the phrases quoted above. M. San 
Nicol6* compared the passages under discussion with a similar phrase of an old 
Babylonian legal document.” This text, dating from the time of Hammurabi, 
records a donation made in favour of his daughter by a certain Ilum-rabi; beside 
real-estate and a slave-girl, a cow called Makkur-Sin and five sheep are enumer. 
ated. The latter are likewise described by the phrase w/ imutta ‘they will not 
die’. The cow is obviously given as an individual, as is indicated by the fact that 
she is named, while the sheep—it may well be assumed—continue to pasture 
with the herd of the family; their yield in lambs, wool, cheese and hides is to 
constitute the income of the daughter. Neither accidents, old age nor natura 
death are permitted to diminish this income. These sheep are, as has already 
been noticed by Schorr,* what Greek law so concisely terms athanatos, ie 
‘deathless’. 

It is not within the scope of this article to deal with the meanings and the 
legal implications of this Greek term.® The raison d’étre of the present article 
is to draw attention to the fact that the texts YOS, VI, Nos. 103 and 150 add 
some words to the statement that the bulls and the cows are ‘deathless’. YOS, VI, 
No. 103, 1.21, has 4 AN.BAR fu(!)-nu and YOS, VI, No. 150, |. 18, [i 
AN.BA}R Sd-nu, both meaning: ‘they are (made) of iron’. 

We have here, clearly, the earliest example of a legal concept expressing in 
a very characteristic and pithy way the special nature of these animals. To this 
Neo-Babylonian occurrence we have to trace back the sé” barzel ‘iron (small) 
cattle’ of Mishnaic law’*® for which San Nicold" has pointed out a correspond-| 
ing late Greek expression:(Gov o1dypetov ‘iron animal’ from a papyrus coming! 
from Egypt and dated from A.D. 580. As is well known, similar terms are to be| 
found in Europe from the 12th century onward, such as in medieval Latio, 
pecora ferri, bestiae ferri, in French beste de fer, cheptel de fer, in German | 
Eisern Vieh, steheln rint, in Scots law steelbowgood, not to mention the analo- 


* Beitrage zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen. Oslo, 1931, p. 237, 0.4 
* CT, IV, Pl. ib = Kohler-Ungnad: HG, III, p. 463 = Schorr: VAB, V, p. 208. 
* Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, VAB, V, 1913, p. 291, note to line 6 
* The interested reader may be referred to the pertinent discussions such as Sibylle von Bolla: Unter 
suchungen zur Tiermiete und Viehpacht im Altertum. Minchen, 1940, pp. 66 ff.; A. Christophile 
poulos: Athanatos, Revue internationale des droits de l'antiquité, 3, 1950, pp. 297 ff., to quote ont | 
the most recent literature. 
* A. Gulak: Das Urkundenwesen im Talmud. Jerusalem, 1935, pp. 76 ff. 


Op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 238, n. 1. 
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gous terms and phrases in the Scandinavian and Slavonic languages. Leaving the 
specific problems connected with the usage and the development of this termi- 
nology to the historian of European law, we had better turn in this note to the 
words ‘they are (like made) of iron’, and try to elucidate the literary back- 
ground of the idiom as it appears in the cuneiform text material. 

As far as I could ascertain, none of the extant remnants of the literatures of 
the ancient Near East makes use of a simile referring to iron as a symbol of 
permanency, indestructibility, or the like. There is, however, one exception: a 
small group of Hittite legal texts dating from the 16th to the 13th century B.c., 
the so-called ‘Landschenkungsurkunden™ contain the following phrase, con- 
sistently written in Akkadian: ‘the words of the tabarna, the Great King, are 
of iron (f2 AN.BAR), not to be rejected, not to be broken; the head of him 
who changes (them) shall be cut off’. 

For this Akkadian phrase in a tablet coming from Boghazkéy one is bound to 
posit the existence of a prototype in cuneiform texts originating in Mesopotamia 
proper. Although not extant, this idiom could well be as old as the passage 
quoted above (CT, IV, Pl. 1b) describing the deathlessness of sheep. 

We have thus to assume for Mesopotamia the coexistence of two expressions 
closely related in function but stylistically different: (a) the metaphoric use of 
the words ‘iron’ to describe a characteristic legal quality of animals donated or 
rented under specific conditions and (b) the practice to refer to such animals 
with the adjective ‘deathless’ (in Greek athanatos, in French and English: im- 
mortal, cf. also German: Ewiges Vieh, Immerkuh, etc.), which expresses the 
obligation to maintain the number of a group of animals or human beings in 
pointed contrast to their constitution or the inherent risks. 

In Greek law, the second expression alone occurs with the exception of the 
very late (Byzantine) reference to C@ov otdypetov (cf. p. 90), while the 
Mishnah knows only the first. Both legal systems, however, extend the use of 
these concepts beyond their original domain, the renting of animals. This is 
shown, for instance, by the use of the term athanatos in those papyri which 
record the obligation of a wet-nurse to give suck to another child if that in whose 
favour the contract was drawn up happened to die,** and likewise by the phrase 
nikhsé s6n barzel which in the Mishnah refers to the goods a husband receives 


” H. G. Giiterbock: Siegel aus Boghazkéy, 1, AOF, Beih. 5, 1940, p. 49. 
-™ Von Bolla, op. cit. (supra, n.9), p. 66, n. 1. 
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as the dowry of his wife and for the value of which he is liable in case of dj. 
vorce, etc. 

This situation can be interpreted as reflecting the following picture: ther 
existed, on the one hand, an independent Greek tradition characterized by the 
use of the term athanatos corresponding exactly to the Akkadian Sa Ja imut 
‘(animals) which do not die’, and, on the other hand, a parallel Akkadian idiom 
using the metaphor ‘(cattle) of iron’. The latter is much older than the Neo. 
Babylonian legal documents (6th century B.c.) mentioned in this note and 
spread towards the west, as is attested first by the evidence of the Mishnah (2nd 
century A.D.) and then by the Greek term C@ov otSypetov of the 6th cen 
tury A.D. papyrus. 

Half a millennium later, medieval European legal documents attest to the 
migration of both concepts still further to the west in a movement which reached 
as far as Iceland. Whether the influence of talmudic law and its terminology 
upon Europe of the period before the reception of Roman law, or that of Byzan- 
tine administrative practices have been instrumental in this singular develop 
ment, cannot be our concern in this article. Its purpose is mainly to demonstrate 
that the cuneiform evidence proves" that the legal idiom ‘(cattle) of iron’ was 
coined in Mesopotamia. 


™ Against D. Daube: Eisern Vieh, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Rom. Abt, 
69, 1952, pp. 388 ff. 
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A Possible Old Testament Reference to 
the Teacher of Righteousness 


O.R.SELLERS 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Jott ii, 23 is in the middle of a poem expressing confidence in a happy future. 
The poem comes after a call to repentance and resistance to an invasion by a 
horde of locusts at a time of drought. Yahweh is promising security and pros- 
perity after the expulsion of the ‘northerner’, possibly a double reference to the 
ocust' and to an army coming down from Syria. Yahweh continues: 


21 Do not fear, O land; be glad and rejoice ; 
for Yahweh has done great deeds. 


22 Do not fear, O beasts of the field: 
for the pastures of the steppe are green; 
For the tree has borne its fruit. 


Fig and vine have yielded their plenty. 
And then: 


AND 


O. Procksch in the Kittel Bible, 3rd edition, suggests, for the sake of metre, 
the deletion of mptx and the last three words. This leaves a perfect couplet : 
And, sons of Zion, rejoice 
and delight in Yahweh your God ; 
For he gives you the early rain 
and sends down for you a shower. 


In 1915 the locusts entered Palestine from the north; J. D. Whiting: Jerusalem’s Locust Plague, 
National Geographic Magazine, 28, 1915, pp. 511-550. 
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Ordinarily we call this metre 3+3. Mowinckel’ has questioned the curren: 
classification of 3+3, which, following Hdélscher, he considers mostly 4+4, |t 
would be possible to read the verse here as 4+4, though to me it seems that the 
natural reading of the lines gives three beats to the unit. At least we have two 
lines, each containing two stichs, or hemistichs, or cola (depending on the 
terminology preferred) with synonymous parallelism. 

Now, if the superfluous words are glosses, why were they inserted? 

The first presumed gloss is mptx> and our attempt to explain it throws us back 
to the preceding word ann. mn, according to Gesenius-Buhl, 17th ed., comes 
from the verb a, meaning ‘throw’ or ‘sprinkle’ and here, as in Ps. lxxxiv, 6, 
means ‘early rain’. A more frequently used a1, coming from another verb ny, 
‘show’, means ‘teacher’. By a number of translators 7119 in our passage is taken 
to mean ‘teacher’ and hence apts> means ‘teacher of righteousness’ .* On 
the other hand LXX takes mx to mean ‘food’.* Recently most translators have 
preferred ‘early rain’, and this has satisfied the scholars responsible for the 
Revised Standard Version. In favour of this translation we may point out that 
it provides good parallelism with ow3. 

Now, if we accept ‘early rain’ as our translation, we must explain npr}, 
which means ‘to righteousness’ or ‘of righteousness’. So the Revised Standard 
Version has ‘the early rain for your vindication’, which is clearly an interpreta 
tion rather than a translation. The Authorized Version has ‘the former rain 
moderately’. The American Revised Version has ‘the former rain in just measure 
with the marginal note ‘or in (or for) righteousness’. Certainly nptx> has pre- 
sented problems to the translators. 

The principle of parallelism would make us take m1 to mean ‘early rain’ 
and the study of metre, backed by a desire to make sense of our passage, calls 
for the deletion of aptx> as a gloss. 

How, then, did nptx> ever get into the text? The hypothesis here proposed 
is that the scribe responsible for it came from the circle which produced the 


* S. Mowinckel: Zum Problem der Hebriischen Metric, in Bertholet Festschrift (ed. W. Baumgartnet) 
Tiibingen, 1950. 

5 So the Vulgate has qui dedit vobis doctorem justitiae and Martin Luther follows with der euch Lebre 
zur Gerechtigheit gibt. ‘Teacher’ is the only meaning given in the new Koehler-Baumgartner diction- 
ary, though in the citation of our passage there is a question mark. Evidently this meaning wa 
accepted by J. M. Smith, who in The Bible, an American Translation, Chicago, 1927, has ‘For he gave 
you warning, teaching righteousness.’ 
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THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE O.T. 95 


Lidokite fragments and the Habakkuk commentary in the Qumran scrolls, or 
at least was familiar with the teachings of the sect. So when he saw the word 
sna he automatically thought of the Teacher of Righteousness.° 

In the Zadokite work the Teacher of Righteousness is called pty a1 in i, 7 
ind pts in viii, 10. In the Habakkuk commentary he is called ann. 
tis true that in our text we have none of these and it is easy to see why. In the 
Zadokite fragments and the Habakkuk commentary mvp is in the construct 
sate, while the scribe who was copying Joel found the definite myn ‘the teacher’, 
and so he needed a preposition to make ‘of righteousness’. Our scribe used the 
fem. mp7 instead of the masc. ptx. The two are synonyms. In Hos. x, 12 we have 
ps TY ... O59 ‘Sow to yourselves in righteousness... till 
hemay come and rain righteousness upon you’ (Revised Version).° The Revised 
Standard Version reads, ‘that he may come and rain salvation upon you (a dubious 
translation). In the Bible nptx> is the more common. It occurs three times 
(Isa. v. 7; Hos. x, 12; Joel ii, 23); ptxd only once (Isa. xxxii, 1). The word nptz 
occurs 139 times; pry 113 times. 

The last phrase pwxra wipdmr mn, if it is a gloss, may have been inserted by 
alater scribe who wanted to make sure that the preceding line referred to rain 
rather than to the Teacher of Righteousness. wip>m mn, ‘early rain and latter 
rain’, is a good expression. In Jer. v, 24; Hos. vi, 3; Deut. xi, 14 the synonym 
of m1, m1, is connected with wipdn. 

It is unnecessary to take the last three words, wip>m to be a gloss. 
Experts in metre recognize many extra units of two or three beats at the ends 
of couplets. But, whether these words are a gloss or part of the original poem, 
they indicate that whoever wrote them took mm to refer to rain and not to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 


‘The importance of this Teacher of Righteousness in the thought of the sect is shown by 
D. Flusser: The Apocryphal Book of Ascensio Isaiae and the Dead Sea Sect, JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 30-47. 


‘ NOTE by D. FLUSSER; Hosea x, 12 is apparently the origin of the appellation pt m1». Hosea wrote: 
prs RIT WINTd The members of the group understood to derive from the 
toot mynd, i.e. ‘to teach’, and referred it to their teacher on the basis of CDC I, 10-11: 5x dx Ja) 
AID orp) ada (Cf. also the Book of Jubilees I, 15-16.) 
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Excavation of a Monastery near 
Sha‘ar ha - Aliyah* 


M. DOTHAN 


Department of Antiquities 


In Marsch 1951 the Department of Antiquities excavated the remains of an 
extensive building at Sha‘ar ha-‘Aliyah, the south-western entrance to Haifa,! 
situated a few hundred metres south of Tell es-Samak, the probable site of 
ancient Shikmona.* Only the western part of the building was excavated, lying 
west of the Haifa-Tel Aviv highway. The area excavated has suffered greatly 
from constructional work, which had damaged parts of the mosaic pave. 
ments. However, the foundations left enabled us to recognize the plan of 
a building oriented from west to east and consisting of a narrow central hall 
divided into two by a partition wall, two rectangular lateral rooms and a square 
court (?) to the west of the building (Fig. 1). Remnants of foundations prove that 
the building extended eastwards, but this extension was destroyed during road- 
making. The two lateral rooms measure 85 m. The southern room is con- 
nected with the court by two entrances; the northern one has two sill-stones 
with holes for the doorpost and the bolt. Evidently it had a double-winged 
door. In this room the mosaic pavement was preserved almost in its entirety. 
The northern room has only one entrance from the court and only one stone of 
the sill has been preserved, showing the existence of a double door. The pave- 
ment of this room is badly damaged. 

The central hall equals in length the two siderooms, but is only 2.35 m. 
wide. It is divided into two rooms by a stone partition. No passage between 


* This report is published by kind permission of the Director of Antiquities; it appeared in 
Hebrew in BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 216-222. 

The author thanks Messrs. Duby, Fraenkel, and Wreschner of Haifa, whose prompt action prevent- 
ed serious damage to the remains. The Mayor of Haifa and the Municipal Water Supply Depatt- 
ment allotted the necessary labour for the excavations. The author’s thanks are due to Mr. A. Hiram, 
Conservator of Monuments, for drawing the plan (Fig. 1) and to Mr. J. Leibovitch, of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, for the other drawings (Figs. 2,3 and Pl. 20 A). 

? F.M. Abel: Géographie de la Palestine, 11. Paris, 1938, p. 472. 
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Fig. 1. Plan and sections of site. 


these rooms or between the central hall and the siderooms has been preserved. 
No doubt such passages existed, but their traces have disappeared together 
with the larger part of the foundations. The mosaic pavement of the western 
toom is well preserved and includes an inscription, but most of the mosaics in 
the eastern room are gone. The foundations of the whole building have re- 
mained to a height of one or two courses. They were built as a single row of 
itessed limestone blocks of different sizes, most of them measuring 0.7 X0.3 
‘0.3 m., except in the north wall of the courtyard. The stones in the lower 
course are slightly larger than those in the upper: in both they are set in mud 
nortar. The foundations of the inner walls are as broad as those of the outer, 
viz, 0.3 m. This too is the distance between the ends of the mosaic pavements 
ifadjoining rooms. There was no place to set up columns and it seems most 
ikely that the two siderooms were separated from the central hall by walls 
upporting the roof. This fact excludes the possibility of the building being 
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Fig. 2. Detail of pavement in the south room. 


a church, as in the ordinary Byzantine basilica the nave is open to the aisles 
and is separated from them by two rows of columns, which support the roof.’ 
In our case we must assume that in order to light the two rooms of the central 
hall, the walls of these rooms were high enough to admit clerestory win- 
dows. The sloping roof was covered with tiles, as is evident from the hundreds 
of tile fragments found in the excavation. 


THE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS 


The pavement in the south room is ornamented with circles (J 4)* which inter 
sect each other to form four ellipsoid shapes within each circle (Fig. 2). Each 
row in the width of the field has either four complete circles or three complete 
and two semi-circles; each row running lengthwise has seven circles or six cit 
cles and two semi-circles. The diameter of each circle is c. 0.9 m.; in each 
centre is a smaller circle formed by lines interlocking with the ellipsoids. Inside 
these smaller circles are various ornaments, mostly floral: pomegranates, ivy, 
ethrog (?), apple, bunch of grapes (PI. 19 B), two kinds of stylized palmettes, 


5 J. W. Crowfoot: Early Churches in Palestine. London, 1941, pp. 57 ff. 
* According to the classification by M. Avi-Yonah: Mosaic Pavements in Palestine, QDAP, 2} | 
1932, pp. 138 ff. 
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Fig. 3. Detail of pavement in the north room. 


a fleur-de-lis, and a rose (?) with a cross in its centre. The other motifs used 
are concentric circles with a cross and an eight-pointed star with a cross in its 
centre. The field is surrounded by a broad margin composed of three borders: 
in the outer border are crosslets (type D); in the central part palmettes and 
stylized acanthus leaves with floral motifs in between; the innermost border 
consists of a meander (PI. 19 C). In the south and north rooms the cubes do not 
exceed 1 sq. cm. in size. The ornaments are executed on a white background 
in seven colours: yellow, brown, pink, red, green, bluish-grey, and black. 

The mosaic pavement in the north room is decorated with circles having eight 
circular segments along the border of each (J 1,° Pls. 19 A, 20 A). Each row run- 
ning lengthwise has five such circles, each row in width, three. The single circles 
are interconnected in four places by a guilloche, and the spaces between them 
ate filled with ornaments. These ornaments have been preserved in four rows 
only: in the first one we see four cornuacopiae issuing from one centre with 
acanthus leaves extending from each; various plant motifs fill the space be- 
tween the horns of plenty. In the second row two partridges are represented in 
the outer circles and a couple of doves in the central one; a tree or a flower 


‘ Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 4). 
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stands between each couple of birds. In the third row a floral ornament {iljs 
the circles, in the fourth four vases: flowers issue from each vase and othe 
flowers separate them (Fig. 3). In the spaces in between are floral ornaments 
of a different type. 

The mosaic in the western part of the central hall is much rougher (the side of 
each cube being 18 mm. long) and is in black and red only. The plain ornament 
consists of cross-hatching with smaller rhomboids (H 1) inside each Square, 
The field is surrounded by a black border. Slightly to the east of the centre of 
the room, inscription No. 1 appears inside a double circle. In the eastern part 
of the central hall the border of the pavements has been preserved, but very 
little of its centre. In the outer border there is a row of leaves; in the inner, 
guilloche. From the fragment of the field extant we can see that it was dec. 
orated with floral ornament. The pavement in the court is most fragmentary. 
Its cubes measure 2—3 sq. cm. A pattern of cross-hatching could be made out; 
in front of the entrance to the north room there remains the fragment of in- 
scription No. 2. 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


No. 1 (Pl. 19 D) +0 TONOZ 
OYTOZ TQN 


KAAQN HME 
PQN 
IN + 


This is the place of lucky days 


The inscription is oriented to the west; the letters are 10 cm. high. 

The expression f} KaA} uépa is unusual and so far as is known to the 
writer it does not occur in any other Greek inscription in Palestine; nor does 
it occur in the Septuagint or the New Testament. We should not translate 
it ‘holiday’ (aw-pw) as would occur at first. Rosenthal’ has collected the main 
uses of the expression ]} KaA} HuEepa in his discussion of the meaning of ‘hol: 
iday’: the expression huepav KaAnv fHyayov occurs in Egyptian papyri. From 
its use in the invocation of Isis in a papyrus from Oxyrrhynchos as parallel to 
Preisigke concludes that  KaA} means ‘Festtag’.’ Grenfell 


® P. Rosenthal: Yom Tob, Hebr. Union Coll. Annual, 18, 1944, pp. 157-176; cf. pp. 171 ff. I have w 
thank R. P. Couroyer, O.P., for drawing my attention to this article. 7 Rosenthal, ibid., n. 65. 
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snd Hunt, however, who have edited the papyri in which this expression oc- 
curs, are of a different opinion: they translate it joyous days of plenty or lucky days. 
Itseems that they have come to the right conclusion if we compare the similar 
phrase used in an expression found at Dura Europos,” where we read: Elc Zeb 
Lépamic KAA tiv Huepav. Obviously the reference is to a day which is lucky 
because it is under the protection of Zeus Serapis. 

Two inscriptions which were found in the Hauran on door lintels, together 
with crosses, have a similar meaning. 


Eic 
"Es (sic) 


The discoverers of these inscriptions translate: For happy days and attribute 
to this phrase a protective and apotropaic sense, as it is accompanied by cros- 
ses. Rosenthal’* quotes various examples of the use of in astro- 
logical literature, such as Spa Kai év Kadi which can be 
translated: in a good and prosperous hour. From all these parallels it seems clear 
that the intention of the inscription refers to happy days in the spiritual sense, 
passed by the inhabitants of this place under the sign of the cross. 


No. 2 (Pl. 20 B) 


YNEPMNMHZK[ ‘Ynép uv(4) uns K(ai)[ 

QNHMOQN [ ] ov av [Ebye—?] or [Avto—?] 
NIOYK [ ] viov 

KMPES [ ] k(al) mpeo(Butép ..?)[ 


For the memory and...and repose of our... 
Eugenius (or Antonius) and...and the priest(s?)... 


This is a common commemorative formula’? which occurs in various other 
places. As we do not know any names of persons connected with Shikmona 
in the Byzantine period we cannot identify the person mentioned in the in- 
scription. 


* Rosenthal, ibid., n. 69. 


*R. Dussaud & F. Macler: Mission dans les regions désertiques de la Syrie moyenne. Paris, 1903, p.259, 0-55. 
” Syria, Publ. Princeton Univ. Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, III, A, 2: E. Littmann 
et al.: Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Leyden, 1921, pp. 102-103, No. 175. 

" Rosenthal, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), notes 75, 77-79. 

"Cf. e.g. Survey of Western Palestine, 111. London, 1884, p. 85. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have pointed out above that the remains found preclude the possibility of 
this building’s being a church; it seems to be part of a monastery. Over ten 
years ago the remains of a church were found across the road, not far from 
the building here described. The mosaic ornament of that church strongly 
resembles that of the monastery: there can be no doubt that the two buildings 
were connected. As regards the date, it seems that our building belongs to the 
6th century, both because of the script of the inscriptions and of the ornament 
typical of this century. The numerous potsherds and the few coins found in 
the excavation and its vicinity belong to the 5th or 6th centuries. Among the 
potsherds special mention should be made of a bow]-fragment with the impres 
sion of a saint holding in one hand a staff, in the other across (PI. 20 C). This 
is a well-known Byzantine motif.’® 

The numerous potsherds, coins, mosaic pavements and building remains 
found in an extensive area around Tell es-Samak prove that this monastery is 
only one of the many buildings of the city of Shikmona, which spread in the 
Byzantine period in various directions far away from the tell itself. 


8 E.g. F.O. Waagé: Antioch on-the-Orontes, IV, Part 1: Ceramics and Islamic Coins. Princeton, 1948, 
Figs. 31 and 32, 1. 
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A Quantitative Criterion for Soil 
Polymorphy, Applicable to Soil in the 
Eastern Mediterranean Region 


M. RIM 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In a preceding paper’ qualitative criteria were discussed for the distinction 
between monomorphic profiles, i.e. profiles formed by perluviation processes 
from homogeneous parent materials without the interference of mechanical 
processes, and polymorphic ones: profiles that result from superimposition of 
perluviation on to pre-existent profiles, or—more significant for Eastern Medi- 
terranean conditions —on to stratifications effected by aggradation, degradation 
and sortation processes. These qualitative criteria were based, essentially, on 
interpretation of the geometrical arrangement and shapes of the soil horizons 
which make up a soil profile. All soils whose several properties cannot be de- 
scribed by a single soil indicatrix because of laterally discontinuous horizons, as 
exemplified by the pan lenses common in the sandy soils of the Levant coastal 
area, or soils characterized by very sharp and non-parallel interfaces between 
their horizons, can readily be classified as polymorphic; but to distinguish be- 
tween polymorphy and monomorphy among the remaining profiles, criteria are 
needed that are based on quantitative scrutiny of the substance of the horizons. 
Such a quantitative criterion—applicable under conditions in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean region—is outlined in the present paper and tested on some previously 
described soil profiles from the coastal area of Israel. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
STABLE MINERAL GRANULES IN A SOIL PROFILE 
The ‘Fundamental Law of Geochemistry” states that normal distribution curves 
(in the statistical sense) can be fitted to observed distribution of geochemical 


* M. Rim: Interpretation of Polymorphic Profiles in Soils of the Eastern Mediterranean, IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 


266-277. ? L.H. Ahrens: The Fundamental Law of Geochemistry, Nature, 172, 1953, p. 1148; id.: 


The Lognormal Distribution of the Elements, Geochimica et Cosmochimica Acta, 6, 1954, pp. 121-131. 
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elements in nature only if the concentrations of these elements are expressed in 
logarithmic units; ‘averages’ of geochemical quantities have physical meaning 
only if logarithmic units are averaged, otherwise the geometric mean would 
have to be substituted in all calculations for the arithmetric mean. Moreover, its 
convenient to measure all quantities descriptive of distribution of elements o; 
properties, which never have negative values, on logarithmic scales since this 
facilitates comparison of the distributive pattern of different properties. This has 
been recognized by students of soils in view of the importance they attach to 
certain ratios between soil quantities: ki-values, sf-values, ba-values, silica-ses. 
quioxide ratios, leaching indexes and, in fact, all coefficients and percentage 
values. There is no limit to the number of ratios between given soil constituents 
that may be usefully employed for the identification of moving material or com- 
plexes of material. On a logarithmic scale all ratios become simple differences 
and can be read directly off the scale. 

The most simple and practical logarithmic unit for all soil data is the pQ 
PQ is the decadic co-logarithm of a quotient Q which expresses the concentration 
of a soil constituent and is obtained by dividing its volume by the volume of the 
soil in which it is harboured. (When, for convenience, weight fractions are used 
instead of the prescribed volume fractions, this will be indicated by writing Q* 
instead of Q; the particular constituent referred to is indicated by subscript.) It 
will be seen that the pQ concept is only a generalization of such accepted con- 
cepts as pH, pK, pq, etc., and its generality facilitates comparison. 

Soil substance is made up of two intermixed but distinct portions: the rigid 
structure material, called here the soil skeleton, and the /utum, which includes 
all the material fine enough to filter through the soil pores and capable of mov- 
ing from point to point within the profile. Material too coarse to pass a 200- 
mesh sieve was, in all cases investigated, found incapable of passing through the 
soil pores, and all such material is considered in the following as being part of 
the soil skeleton. The granules making up the soil skeleton are immovably 
fixed in the profile, so that the chemical and mineral composition of the skeleton 
is only changed if part of it disintegrates as a consequence of weathering. 
Even then, all ratios between the different non-attacked skeletal constituents will 
maintain their original values, i.e. those found in the homogeneous parent mate- 
rial. This means that on a distribution diagram where pQ units are plotted on 
the abscissa, the lines for all stable skeletal constituents (granules larger than 
0.075 mm.) will come out parallel. These considerations do not apply, of course, 
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if the rigid structure of the soil has been interfered with by erosion and re- 
deposition processes effecting sortation of the material, or if aggradation or 
degradation have changed the relative position of the horizons. Parallellity of 
the specified lines on a pQ versus depth diagram is thus indicative of and a 
necessary condition for monomorphic perluviation profiles—or, rarely, of perlu- 
viation profiles imposed on older perluviation profiles; polymorphy reveals 
itself by rendering non-parallel lines for the stable skeletal constituents on such 
pQ diagrams. 

One possible limitation of the above criterion must be pointed out: in the 
Mediterranean, proof of the mechanical inactivity and indeed rigidity of the 
soil skeleton is provided by finds of unbroken delicate and friable archaeological 
objects which have been buried in near-surface soil for thousands of years.* But 
in climates where the soil regularly or occasionally freezes, the alternation 
between freezing and thawing might induce, in the course of a long time, some 
motion of skeletal constituents through the mechanically strained soil profile. 
In fact, farmers in such regions report that their fields bring up fresh stones from 
the subsoil every year. If skeletal constituents move in soils of colder regions, 
such motion could conceivably be differential with respect to different kinds of 
granules and would then cause lines in the pQ diagrams to deviate from the 
parallel. Caution therefore advises us to limit the application of the pQ test to 
the soils of warmer climates. 


APPLICATION OF THE pQ TEST 
TO SOME PARTICULAR ISRAEL SOIL PROFILES 


In the author’s previous paper, where the qualitative criteria for polymorphy in 
the Eastern Mediterranean were given, only one perluviation profile (monomor- 
phic profile) could be instanced and described. The stable mineral constituents 
of this soil’s skeletal material are plotted (pQ versus depth) in Fig. 1. Minerals 
assumed to be non-weatherable were rutile, garnet, zircon, tourmaline, and 
cyanite, which were present in very small amounts counted under the microscope. 
The total quantity of non-weatherable skeletal material (almost entirely quartz) 
was determined by treating the sieved soil substance with hot acid and re- 
weighing. Only a defined size-class (0.2 mm.-0.075 mm.) was analysed. The 


*M.Rim: The Weathering of Natural Clays Underground, Proc. 5th Intern. Congr. of Soil Science, 
Commission V, Paper 22, 1954. 
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@ Total acid-resistant minerals (mainly Quartz), 0.2-0.075 mm. é 3 Mi 
x-Rutile +-Garnet eZirkon Y-Tourmaline A-Cyanite 
Fig. 1. Vertical distribution of stable minerals in a sandy soil profile from Huldah. 2 Toy 
pQ diagram shows that the lines for these constituents are parallel within the 5 -. 
limits of the accuracy of the analyses employed. The profile is thus almost cer-, x 
tainly monomorphic. 
It is not always necessary in applying the pQ test to perform the rather cum, |£ 3M 
bersome and not very accurate mineralogical analyses outlined above. In} |” on 
those cases where the skeleton consists almost entirely of non-weatherabl| | |3 
minerals, it is permissible simply to compare different size-classes of the acid: es 
treated sand fraction. The Red Sandy Soils of Israel's coastal area possess i |¢ |? ™ 
skeleton which, after acid treatment, consists of over 97% quartz and stable |" Fo, 
minerals; the less than 3% unstable acid-resistant minerals present are felspat| | |3 
magnetite, hornblende and augite, epidote, some haematite, and other iron ores. _ 
Thus mechanical analyses of the substance of these profiles can show with the 
aid of the pQ criterion whether these profiles are indeed the result of norma) 
perluviation, or degradation, processes acting on originally homogeneous 
parent material, as has been contended sometimes by investigators. In Fig.? 
accurate data for six such profiles have been plotted for application of the 
pQ test (pQ* is used for easier reference to the published numerical data). 
The crucial lines in this diagram, namely, those indicating granules of size 
class 2-0.2 mm. and of size-class 0.2-0.02 mm. (connecting points marked (| « m. pus 


and A respectively) are seen to have opposite trends in all but Profile 5. Inc) ‘a fro 


pient pan formation by perluviation—internal degradation—in these particula’ 
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normal O-Coarse Sand A-Fine Sand X- Silt +-Clay 
. Fig. 2. Vertical distribution of size fractions in Red Sandy Soil profiles.* 
Fig. 2 
of the 
data). 
size 
ked () «a. Puffeles: Some Data on the Mediterranean Red Soils, Soil Science, 44, 1937, pp. 167-174. Also 


5. Inc data from F. Menchikovsky (Hadar, 12, 1940, pp. 1-12; Journ. Agric. Science, 22, 1932, p.45) and 
rticulat D.Lachover (Bull. Palest. Agric. Exper. Station, Rehovoth, 28, 1940, pp. 3-20; K' tavim—Agric. Res. 7 
Station Rehovoth, 2-3, 1952, p. 51 [Hebrew]}). 
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profiles thus is not proven by the published data as was believed by previous 
investigators. In fact it appears unlikely. Since the parent material is revealed 
by the pQ test to have been pre-stratified, the accumulation of lutum (marked 
x and + in the diagram) in the lower soil layers is likely to have been pre. 
existent too. Geophysical processes effecting pre-stratification of parent material 
in exactly the way which explains these Red Sandy Soil profiles have been de. 
scribed.* Profiles of sandy soils from other coastal areas® are also reported to be 
characterized by clay and hard pans, which, when we apply the pQ test, appear 
similarly to be the result of pre-stratification. 

Most of the published data (mechanical and mineralogical analyses) on vari- 
ous Israel soils have been re-examined by the author, using the criterion de. 
scribed, and none, except the profile shown in Fig. 1 and, for lack of more de. 
tailed data, possibly Profile 5 in Fig. 2, could be shown to be truly monomorphic. 
Re-examination of published mineralogical analyses of soils from outside the 
Eastern Mediterranean region’ by means of the pQ test similarly showed that 
classical concepts of profile-formation by perluviation fail to accord due weight 
to mechanical (geophysical) profile-shaping processes. In colder and wetter 
regions soil freezing, swelling, and creeping may have heterogenizing effects on 


the soil body* to no lesser degree than aggradation, degradation, or sortation in 
the soils described here. 


* M. Rim: The Influence of Geophysical Processes on the Stratification of Sandy Soils, Journ. of Soil 
Science, 2, 1951, pp. 188-195. 

* C.C. Nikiforoff, R. P. Humbert & J.G. Cady: Hardpan in Certain Soils of the Coastal Plain, Soil 
Science, 65, 1948, pp. 135-153; R. E. Storie & E. J. Carpenter: Soil Survey of the Coastal Area of South- 
ern California, Ser. 1930, No. 15, U.S. Dept. of Agric., Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 1934, p. 26. 
* R. P. Matelski & L.M. Turk: Heavy Minerals in Some Podzol Soil Profiles, Soil Science, 64, 1947, 
pp. 469-488; J. F. Haseman & C. E. Marshall: The Use of Heavy Minerals in Studies of the Origin 
and Development of Soils, Missouri Agr. Exp. Stat. Bull., 387, 1945; C. E. Marshall & C. D. Jeffries: 
Correlation of Soil Types and Parent Materials with Supplementary Information on Weathering Pro- 
cesses, Proc. Soil Science Soc. Amer., 10, 1945, pp. 397-406. 

* A.B. Costin: Gilgaies and Frost Soils, Journ. of Soil Science, 6, 1955, pp. 32-34 & Plates. 
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A Vegetation Map of the 
Sand Dunes in the Southern Acre Plain 


G. ORSHAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue sand dunes of the southern Acre Plain form a narrow strip parallel to the 
sea-shore between the estuaries of the Qishon in the south and the Na‘aman in 
the north. To the east they are bordered by sandy loam soils. 

The fragmentary and sometimes mosaic nature of sand dune vegetation, 
caused by its typical topography, renders it difficult to map. We therefore 
decided to use air photographs in order to facilitate the orientation and delimi- 
tation of the various plant associations. N. Lif and A. Glueck of the Photo- 
grammetric Institute in Jerusalem supplied us with air photographs of the area 
and were very helpful with technical aid and advice. The vegetation units were 
identified on 1:10,000-scale air photos, and checked in the field in various parts 
of the area. The borders of the various clearly recognizable vegetation units 
were then drawn on the air photos and verified again in the field. The map was 
prepared from the photos by the staff of the Photogrammetric Institute. 

The area has a typical Mediterranean climate with an annual winter rainfall 
of only 580 mm. The average annual temperature is 20° C. The monthly mean 
maximum reaches 31° C in August and the monthly mean minimum 8.4° C in 
January (Ashbel, 1951). 

The water table in the whole area investigated does not go beyond several 
metres in depth. According to Blake and Goldschmidt (1947), it is very probable 
that the underground water drains with very little slope to the Mediterranean Sea 
and probably passes below the sand dunes overlying an impervious clay layer. 
Deep-rooted plants may thus have at their disposal unlimited sources of water 

The main factors determining the zonal distribution of vegetation in this 
area are: (a) the sea-water spray, which reaches a distance of sevetal hundred 
metres inland (Zohary and Fahn, 1952); (b) salt accumulation in the very 
poorly drained inundation areas of the Na‘aman and Qishon Rivers. 
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VEGETATION 
Apart from the vegetation of the sand dunes proper, some adjacent sections 
were also considered, so that the mapped area comprises (a) the sand dunes, 
(b) the salt marches, and (c) the undulating sandy loam plain. 


(a) Sand dunes 

The vegetation of the sand dunes forms strips running north and south 
parallel to the sea. The factors determining the zonal arrangement of the 
vegetation are probably sea-water spray and sand-blow. The first prevents 
several plants from approaching too near the sea-shore while the other operates 
as a limiting factor preventing the settlement of certain plants in the greater 
part of the area covered by sand. Ground water does not play any part in 
determining the zoning of vegetation, but in deeper spots where sand has been 
removed by wind the water table is high enough to make possible the develop- 
ment of hydrophytic vegetation, scattered here and there among the dune ridges. 

The following plant communities have been distinguished, from east to west 
(cf. map, p. 110) :— 

1. Plantless tidal belt (No.1 of Legend).—This belt, about 40-70 metres 
wide, stretches between the sea and the westernmost dunes. The greater part 
of it is occasionally inundated by sea-water and is practically devoid of plants. 
However, small fragments of the Sporobolus arenarius association may occur, 
down to single specimens of Cakile maritima and Salsola kali. 

2. Ammophila arenaria—Cyperus conglomeratus association (No. 2 of Leg- 
end).—This community occupies a strip up to 200 metres wide of relatively low 
dunes, 2-3 metres high. Although poor in species, it forms a fairly dense cover. 
Observation and experiment (Zohary and Fahn, 1952) have shown that its 
establishment in the front dunes is due to its being spray tolerant, and to the 
fact that the removal of sand by wind in this zone is not strong enough to expose 
and destroy the relatively shallow anchorage system of Ammophila. 

3. ‘Empty’ belt (No. 4 of Legend).—This belt, which follows the Ammo- 
phila-Cyperus ridges towards the east, is the widest of the sand-covered area 
and comprises about 6450 dunams (1590 acres). Its width varies, reaching a 
maximum of about 2 km. The main factor preventing the development of 
vegetation in this area is sand movement, which is here very intensive. The 
height of the dunes generally exceeds 4 metres. Although the area is practically 
plantless, fragments of the Ammophila-Cyperus association occur here and 
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there in more sheltered spots. Moreover, in some depressions between the sanj | mum glav 
dunes, where the water table is high enough, hydrophytic vegetation develops, crithmoid 
the most common plants being Phragmites communis, Saccharum aegyptiacum | The by 
Juncus acutus and Inula viscosa (No. 3 of Legend). communi 
4. Artemisia monosperma—Cyperus mucronatus association (No. 5 of Leg. drainage 
end) .—This association forms the last belt to the east of the sand dune vege. | s50¢# 
tation. It is an area of low dunes passing gradually into deep undulating sand | includes 
fields. It is situated far enough from the sea to be out of the influence of | heavy Soi 
intensive spray, which according to Zohary and Fahn (1952) is the factor | the dark, 
limiting the advance of Artemisia monosperma shorewards. This association | a¢ foun: 
is rich in number of species and forms a dense cover in the sand fields. 


(b) The sandy loam plain 


The eastern edge of the sand dunes borders an undulating plain of sandy chan 
loam, formed probably through the weathering of Kurkar hills (a local sandy | ¢ the sat 


calcareous formation). This plain, of which only a part is included in the 

accompanying map (Fig. 1), is covered with a relatively dense and rich vege { 2 The sa 

tation comprising a mosaic of Eragrostis bipinnata—Centaurea procurrens asso- zoning is 

ciation (see also Eig, 1939, and Zohary, 1947), typical of the sandy clay soils came 

in Israel. There are patches of hydrophytic associations of the Inulion viscosae | 3, The ir 


alliance, mostly Inuletum viscosae, the dominating plants of which are Inula | and hydr 


viscosa and Juncus acutus (No. 9 of Legend). = 
. The \ 
(¢) The halophytic and hydrophytic complexes of the hpdonghy 


Qishon and Na‘aman Rivers 


The inundation area of both the Qishon River in the south and the Na‘aman 
River in the north bear zonal vegetation according to the salt and water content | asnpel 
of the soil. An ecological investigation of the salt marsh vegetation has recently estine. 
been made by the author and D. Zohary (1954) and will be published on | Blake, ¢ 
another occasion. Their results, however, have been included in the accompa ology 
nying map, in which the following vegetation units are distinguished:— | _ jou 


Fig, A. 
The halophytic vegetation (No. 6 of Legend). This covers the central part oe 
of the inundation area along the lower stretches of the rivers and comprises | tine , 


a series of zonal complexes, according to topography and drainage. The salt | 1, 19 
content of the soil is higher than 0.5%. The dominant plants in the central and ? Orshan, 
most saline parts of these salt marshes are Salicornia herbacea and Arthrocne | Vege 
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: mum glaucum, while the outer zones are dominated by Juncus maritimus, Inula 
elops, crithmoides, Statice limonium and Atriplex portulacoides respectively. 
acum, | The hydrophytic vegetation (No.8 of Legend) consists of Phragmitetum 
communis, which occupies the upper parts of the inundation areas, where the 
Leg. { drainage is good enough to prevent salt accumulation. 
vege | Associations of Prosopidion farcatae (No.7 of Legend). The map also 
-sanq | includes on the southern fringe of the area the segetal associations typical of 
ce of | heavy soils in the coastal plain of Israel (Zohary, 1947). In this case they occupy 
factor | the dark, somewhat hydromorphic soils transported by the Qishon River. They 
lation | are found also in the Na‘aman area, but are outside the mapped area. 
SUMMARY 
sandy } 1. The vegetation of the sand dunes of the southern Acre Plain, with the adjoining vege- 
tation of the halo- and hydrophytic complexes of the Qishon and Na‘aman Rivers and that 
- of the sandy loam plain were mapped with the aid of air photographs. 
the 
vege: { 2. The sand dune vegetation displays an east-west zoning parallel with the sea shore. This 
asso. | Zoning is caused by the interaction of two ecological factors: sea-water spray and intensity 
4. | of sand movement. 
soils 
c0Sa¢ ) 3, The inundation areas of the Qishon and Na‘aman Rivers bear zonal complexes of halo- 
[nula | and hydrophytic vegetation, according to the salt and water content of the soil. 
4, The vegetation of the sandy loam plain is a mosaic of Eragrostetum bipinnatae and 
| hydrophytic communities, the appearance of which is due to the high water table. 
) 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ISRAgI 
EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
ASHKELON 13-16 SEPTEMBER 1954 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS* 


Tue theme of the Tenth Convention 
was ‘Philistia and Judah’; it met in the 
ancient Philistine city of Ashkelon, now 
once again a vigorous and growing mod- 
ern city. The attendance was again very 
large, with 650 registered members and 
about 400 part-time visitors, approx- 
imately 1000 persons in all. The meet- 
ings of the Convention were held in the 
Afridar Assembly Hall in the centre of 
new Ashkelon. 


The First Session opened on 13 Septem- 
ber, with Professor B. Mazar in the chair, 
in the presence of H. E. the President of 
Israel, the Speaker of the Knesseth, the 
Prime Minister, the Acting Chairman of 
the Jewish Agency Executive, and the 
Director of Antiquities. 

Prof. MAZAR opened the proceedings 
by greeting the assembly and recalling 
the memory of scholars and friends of 
the Society who had departed this life dur- 
ing the year: Professor S. Assaf, Dr. E. 
Hareuveni, Benzion Israeli, Dr. D. W. 
Senator, Professor H. Frankfort. 

H.E. President BeN-Zv1 paid tribute to 
the Society, which had discovered the 
secret of how to combine the study and 
exploration of the land and people of 
Israel at a high scientific level with a 
closeness to the general public. 

Mr. S. YeIvin, Director of Antiquities, 
who brought the greetings of the Minis- 


ter of Education and Culture, pointed our 
that the history of the Philistines in their 
relations with Israel was one of ‘challenge 
and response’, in which Israel passed 
the test successfully. The Philistines (and 
Crusaders) were examples of the futility 
of a narrow aristocratic minority’s trying 
to subsist by lording over a large hos- 
tile population engaged in tilling the soil. 

Mr. Z. SHAZAR, in the name of the 
Jewish Agency, called for an increasing } 
study of the history of the land, from 
which the people had been too long di- 
vorced. 

Dr. I. SONNABEND welcomed the Con- 
vention on behalf of the Local Council 
of Ashkelon. 


After the formal opening, Dr. A. Biran 
took the chair and called upon Prof. B. 
Mazar to deliver the opening address on 
The Philistines. 

The lecturer began by defining the geo- 
graphical limits of Philistia, stressing the i 
importance of its position on the southern 
stretch of the Via Maris. The origin of 
the Philistines is given in the Bible as 
Caphthor; once (Zeph. ii, 5) they are | 
called Cherethites, i.e. Cretans. The peo- 
ple of Crete were many and the Bible 
classes them with the Philistines (‘Che- 
rethites and Pelethites’, the bodyguard } 
of David). Other related peoples were 


the Thakuru or Sikels (the later inhab- | 
} 


* For a report on the Ninth Convention see JEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 47-59. 
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tants of Sicily) and the Shardenu, who 
became the Sardinians. The arrival of all 
these newcomers is connected with the 
yast movement of peoples which marked 
the transition from the Bronze Age to 
the Iron Age at the end of the thirteenth 
century B.C. The invasion of Egypt by 
these ‘Sea Peoples’ occurred c. 1170 B.c.; 
their battles with Ramses III are graph- 
ically represented at Medinet Habu. From 
these pictures we learn something about 
the physical appearance of the Philistines 
and their armour (feathered helmets, scale 
armour). The trail of the ‘Sea Peoples’ 
along the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria 
is marked by the ruins of kingdoms and 
cities (Troy, the Hittites, Ugarit, Sul- 
mona near Haifa, Megiddo). After the 
struggle with Egypt the Philistines appear 
firmly established in Gaza, the capital of 
Egyptian Canaan, and in other cities of 
the southern coast; it seems not unlikely 
that the Egyptians themselves settled 
them there, to serve as frontier guards of 
their empire. The researches of the Bul- 
garian scholar Georgieff seem to indicate 
that the Philistines were identical with 
the Pelasgians, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Greece and the Aegean Islands (Pelas- 
tike appearing twice in Iliad, xvi, and 


_ in the writings of the lexicographer 


Hesiod for Pelasgike). The recent deci- 
pherment of the Minoan Linear B script 
may throw new light on the problem, but 
so far not many documents from Crete 
have been published, and there is the still 
undeciphered Linear A script to be con- 
sidered. Once settled on the Canaanite 
coast (c. 1150 B.c.) the Philistines pro- 
ceeded to extend their power eastward 
(to Gath) and north-westward (to the 
Valley of Sorek, Thimnah and Ekron= 


Tell Batashi). Finally they broke up the 
Israelite tribes at Aphek, destroyed Shi- 
loh and set up their hegemony over the 
central mountains and the Negev. In their 
building of an empire the Philistines cop- 
ied Egyptian methods (the setting up of 
governors with garrisons in strategic for- 
tresses, e.g. Gibeah and Bethlehem, and 
the use of a mobile corps, the ‘spoilers’, 
to punish rebels). Their rectangular for- 
tresses, with double walls and towers in 
the corners reproduce, however, an Ana- 
tolian prototype. Their power rested on 
the monopoly of metal work in bronze 
and iron, (cf. the finds of crucibles at 
Tell Qasile, Tell Jemme, Beth Shemesh, 
etc.). As a cultural unit the Philistines 
underwent complete assimilation: they 
adopted the Canaanite language and re- 
ligion and erected temples to the local 
gods, as did the Egyptians. Deprived of 
a national culture and religion they dis- 
appeared without trace in the Hellenist- 
ic period. Their name was imposed on 
the whole of the country owing to the 
anti-Jewish policy of the emperor Hadrian. 


In the Second Session Prof. S. WEINBERG 
(Univ. of Missouri, now Athens) spoke 
on The Beginnings of Greek Civilization. The 
earliest human occupation of Greece in 
the fourth millennium B.c. was a typical 
Neolithic society in the advanced food- 
producing stage, using pottery with string 
holes in black and reddish monochrome, 
also zigzag and chevron ornament. Loom- 
weights and spindle-whorls are evi- 
dence of spinning and weaving. The 
mud-brick houses were of round or 
rectangular plan. There is evidence of 
fertility cults. This is a village culture 
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similar to that of the Syro-Cilician area 
(Hassuna and Tell Halaf) which repre- 
sents a dilution of the original Mesopota- 
mian culture. In the Middle Neolithic 
there appears a significant change: pottery 
is more thoroughly baked, glaze paint 
appears also on figurines; ornaments of 
the rectilinear geometric type recall the 
Tell Halaf and Obeid pottery of c. 3500 
B.c. The villages increase in size and area, 
some are fortified. In the Late Neolithic 
appear black polished vases of Anatolian 
origin. Matt painted and polychrome 
curvilinear decorations appear which re- 
call provincial Obeid, Jemdet Nasr, and 
Mersin of the last centuries of the fourth 
millennium. The most vigorous of Late 
Neolithic cultures, that of Dimini, is a 
combination of Cycladic and Middle 
Neolithic elements. It is distinguished 
by architectural monumentality (concen- 
tric fortification walls and chiefs’ megara). 
Metal appears occasionally. Contracted 
burials of this stage are the earliest in 
Greece. In the pottery, spiral ornament 
clashes with the old linear geometric; 
this type which was formerly connected 
with Transylvanian pottery and the ear- 
liest ‘Bandkeramik’ appears now to be 
composed of Cycladic and Near Eastern 
elements, which spread info the Balkans 
and not from them. The influence of 
oriental metal work appears first in the 
Cyclades, where the earliest Bronze Age 
has two phases, the earlier at Pelos and 
the later at Syros. The earliest Cycladic 
and sub-Neolithic of Crete presents many 
Ghassulian features: ‘bird vases’, chalice 
shapes, burials in cist graves, etc. This 
suggests that the earliest Bronze Age 
Aeg:an culture was related to Ghassul, 
Jericho VIII, Mersin XIV, Obeid. The 


change to Bronze Age was completed in 
the whole Aegean area by the first cep. 
turies of the third millennium. 

Professor N. H. Tur-Sinat followed 
with a lecture on The Burden of Lachish, 
summing up the results of his recent te. 
searches on the Lachish Letters. He sees in 
them now a reflection of the struggle of 
the House of David for its existence, but 
they are not directly concerned with the 
Babylonian war; rather with matters of 
religion and faith, centered on the person. 
ality of a prophet. This was Urijah ben 
Shemaiah, who was executed because of 
‘evil talk’ which ‘weakened the people's 
hands’. Various problems still remain to 
be solved in connection with these letters, 
such as date, place-names, etc.; these 
have not been established with absolute 
certainty. 

The Session concluded with a lecture 
by M. Avi-YonaH on The Cities of the Coast 
in the Roman Period. After comparing the 
list of known cities in this area in the 
Byzantine period with those mentioned 
in the Bible, the lecturer observed that 
the parallelism of the two lists was more 
apparent than real. Actually the absence 
of coinage and other indications shows 
that in the Roman period most of the 
cities in the coastal area diminished in 
size and rank. This decline of urban life 


was a result of the Hasmonaean con- 
quests, which represented a victory of the 


Jewish ethne over the Greek polis. Gaza 
and Ascalon were the only two cities to 
maintain their leading position through- 
out the period. They are commonly 
regarded as ‘hellenized’ but on closer 


consideration of their political constitu- 


tions, the language of the common people, 
and their religious life, it becomes clear 
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that under a thin veneer of ‘Hellenism’ 
these cities kept their Semitic character, 
even under the rule of a hellenized aris- 
tocracy originally Phoenician at Ascalon 
and Philistine at Gaza. A comparison of 
the geographical position and history of 
the two cities shows that Gaza was de- 
pendent on its southern hinterland, the 
Negev, and on its connections with Egypt; 
its situation at the Mediterranean issue 
of the great commercial road from Elath 
made it especially sensitive to the fluc- 
tuations of trade and agriculture in the 
Negev. Ascalon, situated as it is on the 
sea-shore itself, turned northwards, to- 
wards the Aegean, Greece, and Italy. The 
geographical and ethnic differences be- 
tween the Tyrians of Ascalon and the 
Philistines of Gaza found expression in 
their policies. The Ascalonites were ever 
more supple, and accommodated them- 
selves to the changing regimes; they even 
consented to serve as a kind of ‘window 
to the Greek world’ for the Hasmonaean 
state from the time of Alexander Jannae- 
us onwards. Thus they managed to pre- 
serve their independence. Gaza, on the 
other hand, remained a veritable ‘home 
of lost causes’. Trusting to its connection 
with the desert Arabs, its people opposed 
in turn Alexander the Great, the Seleu- 
cids, the Maccabees, and finally Christi- 
anity; and they suffered in consequence. 


In the morning of 14 September the 
members of the Convention visited La- 
chish, Marissa, and Beth Guvrin. 

In the afternoon the first lecture of 
the Third Session was given by Professor 
D. Asset on Philistia as a Place of Refuge 
for Israel in Years of Drought. ‘ 


The agricultural area occupied by the 
Philistines is characterized by its temper- 
ate climate, as the influence of the sea 
prevails all the year round and moderates 
even the summer sharavs. The compara- 
tive distance of the mountains results 
also in lower summer temperatures in the 
areas nearest to the sea. The small varia- 
tions of temperature and the relatively 
high humidity are of great benefit to 
vegetation, as is the great quantity of dew. 
The rainfall in Philistia increases as we 
go northwards (in normal years el-Arish 
100 mm., Rafiah 200, Gaza 400, Yarkon 
River 500-600; exceptionally Gaza 810, 
Beer Tuvyah 920, Miqveh Israel 987; in 
lean years 40% of the average). The fel- 
lahin who worked the plain were a rela- 
tively stable population, owning their 
land; all this was due to the fertility of the 
soil and the even climate. The vineyards 
and vegetables (especially Ashkelon on- 
ions—the shallot=Allium ascalonicum) 
of the coastal plain were famous in antiq- 
uity. There seems to be evidence of a 
mighty flood in the Beth Guvrin-Ruhamah 
area, possibly referred to in Judges v, 4. 
The Bible contains various references to 
local differences in fertility. In the Book 
of Ruth we read that the family of Eli- 
melech left an area of 700 mm. rain 
(Bethlehem) for one with 400-450 mm. 
(Moab) and only after ten years did Naomi 
return because she heard that the famine 
in Judah had ceased (Ruth i, 1-6). In 2 
Kings viii, Elisha advises the woman of 
Shunem to avoid the famine in Israel by 
going to the land of Philistia, and she 
stayed there seven years. The climate of 
Shunem does indeed resemble that of 
Philistia (climatic border conditions) but 
the absence of maritime influences makes 
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a difference. Elisha, of course, knew well 
the climatic conditions not only of Phi- 
listia, but also of the Negev, as is shown 
by his apt description of the sudden 
flooding of the dry valleys there without 
any sign of rain. 


After Prof. Ashbel’s lecture the Conven- 
tion divided into two sections. In the Ar- 
chaeological-Historical Section J. KAPLAN 
lectured on Ashdod. 

Ancient Ashdod was really two towns: 
the inland city, which was the older, re- 
mained the principal settlement in the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The harbour city 
of Ashdod-by-the-Sea was only an insig- 
nificant anchorage until Persian times, but 
thereafter it developed until it surpassed 
the inland city. The inland city is identical 
with Tell er-Ras within the village of 
Isdud; a cut in the face of the tell pro- 
duced evidence of accumulations 4 m. 
high from the Late Bronze onwards, with 
mud-brick walls and pottery. Maritime 
Ashdod corresponds to Minet el-Qal‘a 
on the sea-shore. Its ruins stretch 1 km. 
along the shore; they include marble 
columns, capitals and a Crusader castle. 
The settlement here lasted from Iron Age 
II to Crusader times. 

The next lecture was by Mrs. TRUDE 
DoTHAN on Philistine Pottery. 

The assignation of a certain kind of 
pottery to the Philistines is based partly 
on its geographical distribution (which 
corresponds to that of the Philistine 
cities and their area of influence), and 
partly on its chronological context. The 
latter suits the period of Philistine pre- 
dominance (first half of 12th to end of 
1ith centuries B.c.). The Philistine pot- 
tery is a blend of various ceramic styles. 
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We distinguish four distinct influences. 
Mycenaean, Cypriot, Egyptian, and local 
Palestinian. The Mycenaean influence ap- 
pears in the form of the vessels: the 
krater and small bowl (both with hori. 
zontal handles), stirrup vase, squat vase, 
and vase with three handles. The deco. 
ration is mostly derived from Late Myce. 
naean III c 1: spiral, half-circle, checkers, 
net, rhombus, Maltese cross, and birds. 
These elements are applied in bands 
subdivided into metopes. The disintegra. 
tion of Mycenaean culture at the end of 
the 12th cent. created a series of local 
cultures, the common origins of which are 
still recognizable. The Philistine ceram- 
ic is apparently one of these sub-species, 
and seems most closely connected with 
those of Rhodes and Cyprus. The Cyp- 
riot connection appears in three shapes: 
the jug with a long cylindrical body, the 
horn-shaped vessel and the juglet with 
pinched-in body. Of Egyptian derivation 
are the long-necked jugs decorated with 
lotus pattern or elongated triangles, al- 
ternately red and black, which are a 
stylization of the lotus. Local influences 
appear in the jug with strainer and spout, 
called the ‘Philistine beer-jug’. The latest 
vessels related to Philistine pottery are 
represented by a group of deep bowls 
with horizontal loop handles, red slip, 
and spiral ornament. As regards the 
historical reconstruction of the period, 
Philistine pottery is not the product of a 


people who came straight to Canaan | 


from their country of origin and brought 
with them a homogeneous ceramic tradi- 
tion. Rather does it reflect various cultural 


influences picked up on a long journey. 


This mixture of cultures need not prevent 
the assignment of this pottery to the 
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Philistines; on the contrary, it is evidence 
of the disintegration of the Late Bronze 
Age culture, out of which arose the new 
culture of the Early Iron. 

In the Section on Science and Geogra- 
phy Prof. M. AVNIMELECH lectured on 
The Geology of the Philistine Coast. The Phil- 
istine coastal plain is the western end of 
aseries of synclines which form a broad 
rolling plain from the Valley of Sorek to 
that of Besor (Gaza) and to the Sinai. 
There is an interesting parallel in structure 
and development between the Beersheba 
Basin and its coastal plain and between 
the Jezreel Basin and its coastal plain, the 
southern Acre Plain. Into both basins the 
Neogene sea transgressed, extending east- 
wards into the rift valley. The principal 
difference is in tectonics: in the north the 
fold structures are cut by oblique faults 
to a degree much exceeding that found 
in the Beersheba Basin. Many faults cross 
the coastal plain of Philistia and abrasion 
has removed from it strata of considerable 
thickness. Young sediments, first marine 
and later terrestrial, are deposited here 
to a thickness of about 200 m. It is due 
to these poorly consolidated sediments, 
mainly sands and sandstones, that the 
sub-surface drainage of the coastal plain 
is of great interest. In view of the folded 
structures of the underground covered 
by a thick series of sediments, oil might 
be present. 

Dr. I. SCHATTNER continued with a 
lecture on The Geomorphology of the Pales- 
tinian Coast. Waves and surf are the main 
formative forces here. Their influence 
is evident to a distance of 70-80 m. in- 
land. The beach is flooded to this width 
by storms, and abrasive notches are found 
on cliffs to this distance. Under their 


impact the ridges of old consolidated 
dune sandstone (Kurkar) gradually re- 
treat landwards. This is proven by an 
abrasive platform along the coast and by 
reefs found to a distance of up to 2.5 km. 
from the present coastline. Accumulative 
processes too are evident on the Pales- 
tinian coast: they are prevalent in the 
south. In winter with its many storms 
abrasion is the more effective, while ac- 
cumulation takes place in summer. Ac- 
cumulation, effected mainly by beach- 
drifting, the result of the waves running 
up the beach at an oblique angle, results 
in the well-known smooth, straight coast- 
line of Palestine. Moreover, accumulation 
of sand brings about the northward de- 
flection of the outlets of rivers; this is 
responsible for the existence of swamps 
in the coastal plain in recent centuries, 
with their adverse implications for human 
settlement. 


The Fourth Session of the Convention 
was held the same evening. H.E. President 
I. BeN-Zvi read a paper on The Samaritans 
in the Coastal Cities. The lecturer began by 
noting the extension of Samaritan set- 
tlement beyond the boundaries of Samaria 
proper in the time of the Second Temple 
and in the early Byzantine period. Thus, 
among the eleven districts set up by the 
Samaritan hero Baba Rabba (a.D. 308- 
332) there were three on the coast: Luza 
(Bethel) to Galil (Jalil), Coast of 
Philistia, and Gaza to the Brook of 
Egypt. One of Baba Rabba’s synagogues 
was built at Beth Dagon, possibly the 
village near Ramleh. In the time of 
Harun er-Rashid there were still Sama- 
ritan farmers near Ramleh and Yavneh. 
Benjamin of Tudela noted in the twelfth 
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century the presence of 300 Samaritans 
in Gaza. The lecturer then enumerated 
the various places were Samaritans lived: 
Lydda; Ramleh; Safiriya; Sarafand; Beth 
Dagon; Kefar Bilu; She‘albim; Arsuf; 
Galil (Jalil); Kefar Shalem; Jaffa (from 
the time of Baba Rabba to 634, again in 
the 17th-18th centuries; now 90 Sa- 
maritans live there again); Yavneh (Pet- 
rus Iberus mentions a Samaritan settle- 
ment there in the fifth century ; their set- 
tlement is also noted in the 9th to 14th 
centuries ending with the Crusades); Ash- 
kelon (called ‘Gerar’ by the Samaritans; 
first mentioned in 580; in the 12th cen- 
tury 300 Samaritans lived there, who 
remained till the destruction of the town); 
Gaza (called ‘Caphthorim’; the evidence 
extends from the Arab conquest to the 
18th century); Rafiah (‘Hazerim’~—from 
Byzantine times to the 17th century); 
Jeziret Far‘un (Iotaba near Eilath). The 
agricultural communities existed till Cru- 
sader times. Samaritans co-existed in 
these places with Jews and in fact they 
went to live wherever the Jews settled 
first. 

The second paper of this Session was 
read by J. Brastawski on The Jewish 
Communities in the Coastal Plain in the 
Middle Ages. 

The discovery of the Cairo Genizah 
has entirely revolutionized our concep- 
tion of medieval Jewry in this area. Gaza, 
together with Yavneh, Tiberias, and Zoar, 
was one of the centres of pilgrimage at 
the end of the Byzantine period, probably 
because Jerusalem had been forbidden 
to the Jews since Bar-Kokhba’s war. In 
the early Arab period there is some evi- 
dence of the existence of urban communi- 
ties at Gaza, Ashkelon, Jaffa, and Ramleh, 


and of villages between Gaza and Ramleh, 
In the period of the Genizah(11-12th cep. 
turies) there were in addition communities 
at el-‘Arish, Rafiah, and Beth Guvrip: 
seven in all. Their prosperity depended on 
their situation on the coastal road. The 
Rabbinic communities were under theG:. 
onate of Palestine; the Karaites Opposed 
it. The coastal communities were also 
involved in the dispute between R. David 
b. R. Daniel b. Azariah and the Palestine 
Gaonate, then resident at Tyre. Most 
of these communities were ruined by the 
Crusades, though some (e.g. Ramleh) 
soon revived. Ashkelon had a Jewish 
community until the ruin of the city. In 
Mameluke times only the communities 
of Gaza and Ramleh remained. That of 
Gaza especially was at certain times big- 
ger than the community of Jerusalem, 
owing to the prosperity it gained from 
the caravan trade. The Jews there had 
fields and vineyards and were much occu- 
pied in wine making. The Jewish farmers 
near Gaza are last heard of in the 16th 
century. 

The last lecture of the Session was by 
Cu. Wirszusski on Nathan of Gaza. The 
great Messianic movement connected with 
the name of Shabbetai Zvi would not have 
arisen without Nathan of Gaza. The 
origins of Sabbathianism were connected 
with the meeting between Shabbetai Zvi 
and Nathan of Gaza in 1665. Nathan was 
the spiritual father of Sabbathianism in 
two respects: firstly, Shabbetai was ac- 
cepted as Messiah only because of the 
prophecy of Nathan; secondly, Nathan 
created the Sabbathian theology. In the 
myth of the soul of the Messiah impris- 
oned by the impure forces he gave 4 
mystical interpretation of the sick soul 
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and strange acts of Shabbetai Zvi, and 
thus laid the ground for a justification of 
the subsequent apostasy of the Messiah. 


In the morning of 15 October the mem- 
bers of the Convention took part (in 
two groups) in an excursion to Ashdod, 
Yavneh and its ancient harbour Yavneh- 
Yam, the Lachish Valley, and finally Neg- 
bah, where Col. S. AVIDAN, commander 
of the Giv‘ati Brigade in the War of In- 
dependence, described the struggle of the 
settlement against the Egyptian invader. 

In the afternoon the Fifth Session of 
the Convention was held in two sections. 
In the Archaeological-Historical Section 
A.MALAMAT spoke on The Kingdom of 
Ashkelon in the Biblical Period. He reviewed 
its history from biblical sources, and the 
epigraphical material, where this town is 
mentioned from the Execration texts of 
the 19th cent. B.c. onwards. From that 
time the city is referred to many times in 
Egyptian inscriptions, in the el-Amarna 
letters and in the annals of the kings of 
Assyria. Of special interest is the history 
of Ashkelon in the last years of the 
Judaean kingdom, where the historical 
development of the two neighbouring 
states often runs parallel. At first both 
tried to oppose the Egyptian advance (cf. 
the battle of Josiah at Megiddo and the 
Egyptian conquest of Gaza, Jer. xlvii, 1; 
Herodotus II, 159). These events were 
preceded by the ruin of Ashkelon as 
prophesied by Jeremiah (Jer. xlvii). This 
prophecy concerns the events recorded 
by Herodotus (I, 105), i.e. the destruction 
of the city by the Scythian invaders (cf. JEJ, 
1,1950-51, pp. 154-159). With the rise 
of Babylonia the armies of Nebuchadnez- 


zar made themselves dreaded not only in 
Judah but on the Philistine coast too.This 
is now shown by an Aramaic letter found 
at Sakkara in Egypt, which was apparently 
sent by the king of Ashkelon asking for 
military assistance. This fits in with the 
biblical story of a Babylonian campaign in 
598, which resulted inter alia in the exile 
of King Jehoiakim (cf. JNES, 9, 1950, 
p.222 f.). It seems that in Philistia the 
Babylonian campaign brought about a 
similar change of rulers and exile of the 
population, especially the aristocracy and 
the artisans. The documents found in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace and published 
by Weidner mention side by side with the 
Judaean exiles the sons of the king of Ash- 
kelon, and sailors and singers from that 
city. 

The next lecturer was Y. AHARONI who 
spoke on The Way of the Land of the Philis- 
tines. The power and wealth of the Philis- 
tines was undoubtedly connected to a 
large extent with their rule over the Via 
Maris, the ancient Egyptian ‘Way of 
Hor’ (i.e. Horus, the living Pharaoh). It 
is shown on Egyptian ‘maps’ and men- 
tioned in ‘guides’ as beginning at the 
fortress of Thil (near el-Qantara). In the 
Papyrus Anastasi I and the records of Seti I 
we find a listof stations (ten in the papyrus, 
seven of which are also mentioned by 
Seti I). Thutmosis III marched from Thil 
to Gaza in ten days (20-25 km. per 
day). Seti I built 21 forts along the forti- 
fied line between Baal Zaphon and the 
Red Sea. The Migdol of Seti seems iden- 
tical with the biblical Migdal. Egyptian 
rule extended so strongly into what was 
later on Philistia that few revolts are 
recorded in this area. Gaza was the capital 
of the Egyptian province, with a governor 
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and a garrison; in the el-Amarna letters 
there appears also a garrison at Jaffa. 
Contrary to their usual rule the Egyptians 
erected in the time of Ramses III 
temples to their own gods in this area 
(Amun in Gaza and Ptah in Ashkelon). 
How then did the Philistines settle in the 
very centre of Egyptian power in Canaan? 
Quite probably they were settled by the 
Egyptians themselves, both in order to 
keep them quiet and to make them serve 
as a frontier guard, and with the decline of 
Egyptian power they took over The 
strength of the Egyptian grip on the 
(anachronistically so-called) ‘Way of the 
Land of the Philistines’ explains the 
southern route chosen by the Israelites 
at the time of the Exodus. 

The Session closed with a lecture by 
H. TapMor on The Assyrian Campaigns 
against Ashdod and the History of the Gover- 
norate of Ashdod. The administrative devel- 
opment of the Ashdod district in Assyrian 
times is quite unusual: after becoming 
the seat of a governor it reverts to the 
status of a vassal kingdom and then again 
becomes a governorate. After the con- 
quests of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi, 6) 
Ashdod regained its independence under 
Ahaz and extended its power northwards 
towards the Ajalon Valley. It rose still 
further after the campaigns of Tiglath- 
Pileser III (when Ashkelon was reduced 
in power), continuing as the chief city 
of Philistia till 711 B.c. In 713 King Azar 
of Ashdod revolted, relying on the aid 
of the Saite dynasty of Egypt. In 712 
Sargon sent the Tartan to Ashdod (cf. 
Isa. xx), who subdued the revolt; but 
immediately afterwards a Greek (‘Yamani’ 
in the Assyrian sources) seized power in 
Ashdod. He made an alliance with Egypt 


and appealed to the kings of Philistis 
Judah, Edom, and Moab for help. Sargon 
attacked Ashdod in 711, and turned jt 
into an Assyrian governorate, the fourth 
in Palestine. After the suppression of are. 
volt of Ashkelon in 705, Sanherib restored 
for unknown reasons the vassal kingship 
of Ashdod (701); however when Assarhg- 
don died (669) Ashdod was again a gover. 
norate. Possibly there was another revolt 
in 674 which coincided with the defeat of 
the Egyptian army at the gates of Egypt and 
the rising of Baal, king of Tyre. Ashdod 
remained under an Assyrian governor till 
the end of the empire. Herodotus records 
a 29 years siege of Ashdod by King 
Psamtik of Egypt, which shows the 
strength of the place; the Book of Ne- 
hemiah also proves that in Persian times 
all the coast people were known as 
Ashdodites. 

In the Section on Science and Geogra- 
phy the first lecturer of the Fifth Session 
was A.I. OREN who spoke on the Sea of 
Israel. 

He was followed by Y. KARMON on 
Geopolitical Influences on Coastal Settlement. 
The lecturer began by pointing out that 
settlement in the past was primarily a 
matter of security. On the coast security 
was endangered by (a) the mountain peo- 
ple, (b) pirates, (c) armies passing alongthe 
Via Maris. In order to survive, the coastal 
settlements had to form groups and create 
fortified centres, for the area both lacked 
natural strongholds and was too small to 
sustain an independent power. Hence 4 
coastal people was politically active only 
if sustained by a stronger outside power 
usually a thalassocracy anxious to extend 
its sway over every anchorage in the Med- 
iterranean. The coast lived in almost con- 
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stant hostility to the mountains, but only 
rarely attempted to dominate them, for 
the barren hills were profitless. The pol- 
icy of the coastal cities was based on 
defence and on the exploitation of com- 
mercial advantages, while social and 
national factors influenced the mountain 
people to try and conquer the coast; their 
policy was thus generally aggressive. As 
they were the weaker, the fighting was usu- 
ally in the hills between the coast and the 
mountains. In a wider geographical con- 
text the coast appears as part of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the real boundary being 
between plain and mountain. Its fate was 
determined by events in the sea area: if 
trade and navigation flourished, the coast 
flourished ; if these decayed, the hills took 
over. The rulers of the mountains rarely 
showed any understanding of the coastal 
trade. The history of the coast begins 
(after the ruin of the Aegean sea-power) 
with the Phoenician hegemony, which 
lasted for one thousand years and was un- 
disturbed by either Israelite or Philistine. 
Only with the advent of the Greeks under 
Alexander did the Phoenician rule come 
toan end. In the Hellenistic period the sea 
dominated all; the capitals (Alexandria, 
Antioch) were established near the coast. 
The Hasmonaean conquest represents 
the triumph of mountain over coast; the 
yeat of their conquest of Jaffa (146 B.c.) 
marks the downfall of the great maritime 
cities of Carthage and Corinth. Rome re- 
established the independence of the coast, 
which lasted until the Arab conquest in 
640. Then the capitals returned to the 
interior and the coast languished, till it 
tevived with the sea-trade in Crusader 
times. The systematic destruction of the 
coastal cities by Baybars, followed by the 


general decay of Mediterranean trade af- 
ter the discovery of America, reduced the 
coast to a state of utter ruin which lasted 
until the 19th century. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, the revival of Jewish settle- 
ment in the coastal plain and, in 1948, the 
establishment of the State of Israel as a 
coastal state (with three prongs into the 
interior), mark another historical change. 

The third paper in this Section was 
read by S. Brass on Water Planning in 
Southern Israel. 


J. W. HirscuBerc opened the Sixth Ses- 
sion with a review of The History of the 
Shephelah. After the cessation of fighting 
between Crusaders and Moslems in Pales- 
tine and its vicinity, and the stabilization 
of Mameluke rule in the country, caravans 
of pilgrims began again to travel from 
Egypt to Jerusalem and the other holy 
sites. They went by way of the Sinai 
Peninsula at a distance from the coastal 
road, which was dangerous because of 
pirates. In passing through the coastal 
plain, the travellers noted down interest- 
ing details of its fertility and inhabitants. 
Gaza was then the capital of Southern 
Palestine, and the governor appointed 
by the Mameluke sultan sat there. One 
of the principal duties of the governor 
of Gaza, both in Mameluke and in Otto- 
man times, was to safeguard the road and 
to subdue the Beduin of the Negev and 
the Shephelah to the rule of law. At first 
the Ottoman rulers succeeded in keeping 
a tight rein on the nomads and made 
possible the peaceful development of the 
farming villages and trading towns; the 
cultivation of plants such as cotton and 
sugar cane also began at that time. How- 
ever, the energy of this government soon 


| 
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began to slacken and the plundering raids 
of the Beduin caused the area to be 
abandoned by its settled population. Later 
travellers all describe the contrast between 
the fertility of the land and its desolation. 
Until the Egyptian invasion (in the thir- 
ties of the 19th century), this was one of 
the most sparsely populated parts of the 
country. From the days of Ibrahim Pasha 
onwards Egyptian fellahin began to settle 
in the plain. 

This lecture was followed by A. Biran 
on New Names in Philistia, with special 
reference to the work of the Government 
Names Commission, and by J. Weitz on 
New Settlement in the South. 


On the morning of 16 October the 
members of the Convention visited 
ancient Ashkelon and the modern Garden 
City adjoining it. 


The Seventh and Eighth Sessions in the 
afternoon were devoted to a series of 
reports made by the excavators on the 
principal archaeological undertakings of 
the summer of 1954. In the Seventh Ses. 
sion M. STEKELIs reported on the Kabbarg 
Cave, M. DOTHAN on the second season 
at Nahariah (infra, pp. 126-127), and Y. 
AHARONI on Ramath Rabel (infra, pp. 
127-129). 

In the Eighth Session J. PERROT spoke 
on Tell Abu Matar (IEJ,5,1955, pp.17-40, 
73-84; to be continued) and N. Avicap 
on Beth Shea'rim (a report will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of this 


Journal). 


The Convention concluded with a te. 
port by J. Aviram, the Secretary, on the 
activities of the Society and the closing 
address delivered by Prof. B. Mazar. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The Israel Exploration Journal is glad to 
announce that thanks to the assistance of 
Prof. W. F. Albright, and following 
negotiations conducted by Y. Yadin, four 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, viz. the Isaiah 
Scroll 1, the Manual of Discipline, the 
fragment of a Commentary on Habbakuk, 
and an unopened scroll identified by Prof. 
H.M. Orlinsky as the apocryphal Book 
of Lamech have become Israel national 
property. The means for the acquisition 
were supplied by Mr. S. Gottesman of 
New York through the good offices of the 
American Fund for Israel Institutions. 
The three other scrolls of this find have 
been the property of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity since 1948. All seven scrolls have been 
handed over to the ‘Shrine of the Book’ 
Trust which was set up for this purpose 
under the chairmanship of the President 
of Israel; other manuscripts too will be 
entrusted to it. The scrolls will be in the 
safe keeping of the University Library, 
and a special hall will be built to house 
them. The ‘Lamech Scroll’ is under treat- 


) ment and its decipherment has been 


entrusted to Dr. N. Avigad. 


ARCHAEOLOGY : EXCAVATIONS 


Beersheba: Bir es-Safadi 


Tuls site, about 1 km. from Bir Abu 
Matar, was excavated by the French Ar- 
chaeological Mission during its fourth 
season in this area, in collaboration with 
the Department of Antiquities, the ‘Ha- 
aretz’ Museum of Tel Aviv, and the Beer- 
sheba Municipality. Work lasted from 22 
October 1954 to 28 January 1955 under 


125 


the direction of MM. J. Perrot and H. de 
Contenson. An area of 1500 sq. m. was 
cleared, resulting in the discovery of an 
ancient settlement contemporary with 
Abu Matar.? The general stratigraphy of 
the site seems similar, with successive 
mud houses on stone foundations and 
underground or deeply buried dwellings. 
One of the underground dwellings in the 
slope of the hill was composed of a chain 
of six rooms, 35 m. long, connected by a 
narrow tunnel. Access was by two pits on 
top of the hill, and by a tunnel opening 
low down on the slope. The four inter- 
mediate rooms, two of which were found 
intact, were entirely without light and had 
no opening other than the gallery of ac- 
cess, yet they were inhabited and small 
fireplaces were found in them. Broken 
and blackened small bowls had served 
as lamps. This dwelling was apparently 
abandoned suddenly. It contained numer- 
ous objects of pottery, basalt (vases re- 
sembling those of Abu Matar), and copper 
(a ring, an axe with widening edge). 
Stone objects included painted and incised 
pebbles and maces. One of these, made 
of haematite, was found in a small jar 
together with a number of necklaces made 
of frit beads, white, green, and brown. 
Next to the jar was a fine rectangular 
palette of pink marble. The bone objects 
were particularly interesting: they in- 
cluded tools, a rectangular pendant with 
holes for suspension, a curved plaquette 
ornamented on one side by a dotted draw- 
ing of a serpent, and on the other of a 
scorpion (?), and a four-footed animal; 


* See IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84. 
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a model of a hut with round roof and 
four openings; an ornamented handle, a 
perforated plaquette, and finally a stat- 
uette (0.33 m. high) representing a naked 
man, of a surprisingly high standard of 
workmanship; the subject could be Pre- 
dynastic Egyptian. 

In an intermediate stage of es-Safadi 
was a curious house of oval plan, built in 
the depression made by the collapse of an 
underground dwelling. The walls of the 
house were of pebbles and beaten earth, 
very well preserved. Towards the top 
were found four recesses (two opposite 
two) destined for the beams which held 
up the roof at the surrounding ground 
level. 

The upper level is represented by at 
least two architectural phases. The first in- 
cludes a small construction, 9.5 by 4.5 m., 
oriented N-S with an entrance on the 
short side. The walls (0.9 m. thick), 
built of crude bricks on several layers of 
pebbles, have fallen inwards, crushing 
in their fall the objects inside. The second 
phase, which marks the end of settlement 
on this spot, contained a big house, 20 by 
6 m., oriented NW-SE and shaped like a 
parallelogram divided in the middle; it 
opened out at one end into a porch. The 
foundations, of pebbles, are 1.1 m. wide. 

The relation of this culture to the up- 
per stratum at Ghassul, which has already 
been observed at Abu Matar and Kh. el- 
Bitar, was again confirmed; the painted 
pottery in particular has some striking 
parallels. There are also most interesting 
divergences between the three sites; these 
cannot be accidental, but seem to reflect in 
the tools found a certain degree of indus- 
trial specialization. 

(Communicated by J. Perrot) 


Nahariyah 
The second campaign on this site lasted 
from 3 October to 3 December 1954. [t 
was again directed by M. Dothan, who 
was assisted by L. I. Rahmani, by a group 
of archaeology students from the Hebrew 
University, and by several amateurs of 
archaeology from Haifa. The task of this 
campaign was to clear the SE side of the 
tell, which contained part of the circular 
stone structure (bamah) adjoining the 
Canaanite temple. In the course of both 
seasons 400 sq. m. were cleared, and six 
superimposed floor levels in the temple 
court were discovered. Apart from the cen- 
tral part of the structure, which it is plan- 
ned to excavate next spring, the entire area 
south of the temple was cleared, enabling 
us to reconstruct the history of the site. 
In the beginning the space was open, but 
apparently already consecrated, for te- 
mains of offerings and sacrificial objects 
were found in great numbers at this low- 
est level. When the temple was erected 
(level V), most of the ritual activities 
were conducted around the bamah which 
was built at the same time. The bamah 
developed and changed its shape in ac- 
cordance with the various building stages 
of the temple. When the site was at the 
peak of its development (level III), the 
diameter of the bamah reached 14 m. and 
its shape was almost circular. It seems, 
therefore, that what appeared last season 
to be a semi-circular construction is in 
reality the western part of the bamah 
circle. At the SW end of the bamah were 
found stone pillars which may have 
served as a ‘memorial’. West of the bamah 


* For a report on the first season see IEJ, 4, 
1954, pp. 301-302. 
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was a paved structure surrounded by stone 
uprights—perhaps an altar. In the centre 
of the bamah parallel stone-walls enclos- 
ing a round pit were cleared; this was 
undoubtedly the centre of worship as soon 
as the bamah was erected. 

Apart from the numerous pottery ob- 
jects, including offerings, hundreds of 
beads were again found this season, and 
pottery figurines of animals similar to 
those found previously. At the same time 
several objects were found which have so 
far no parallel in Israel. One of the most 
interesting was an amulet in the form of 
a crouching lion, about 10 mm. long, of 
excellent workmanship. Most of the 
metal objects are covered with a greenish 
patina, and their nature will become evi- 
dent only after cleaning. The figurines 
and plaquettes of silver and bronze mostly 
represent a goddess, but one or two fig- 
urines of a male god were found. Among 
the other finds the toggle-pins made of 
bronze and silver, and a Hyksos scarab 
should be mentioned. 

It seems that the temple and the bamah 
served the worship of A§rat-of-the-Sea, 
mentioned in Ugaritic texts as the great 
goddess of Tyre and Sidon. In this season 
we have come nearer the solution of the 
problem of who worshipped at the bamah 
and the temple, thanks to the discovery 
of the remains of a Middle Bronze II set- 
tlement on a tell several hundred metres 
south of the sanctuary. This tell is situated 
on the south bank of the Ga‘aton River, 
near its mouth. We may assume that it con- 
tained the remains of a small harbour or 
anchorage in the river mouth. Apart from 
local worshippers, the temple was ap- 
parently visited by seafarers from the ships 
anchoring in the harbour. This fact would 


explain the great variety of objects found 
at the temple, which may well have been 
one of the main Phoenician holy places 
on the north shore of Canaan from the 
middle of the 18th to the end of the 16th 
century B.C. 

(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


Ramath Rabel 


The first campaign on the site lasted from 
August to November 1954; the work was 
undertaken by the Department of Antiq- 
uities and the Israel Exploration Society: 
it was directed by Y. Aharoni; labour was 
allotted by the Ministry of Labour. The 
tell of Ramath Rahel (Khirbet Salih) lies 
west of the modern settlement; it rises 
820 m. above sea-level and extends over 
about 10 dunams = 10,000 sq. m. It oc- 
cupies an important strategic position 
dominating the old Jerusalem-Bethlehem 
road and the Rephaim Valley. In 1931, Pro- 
fessor B. Mazar and Dr. M. Stekelis ex- 
cavated nearby a tomb-cave from the peri- 
od of the Second Temple; Mazar proposed 
to identify the site with biblical Netophah, 
which occurs inter alia in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and in Byzantine 
times as Metopa. 

The excavations were conducted prin- 
cipally at two points of the tell: the NE 
corner and the middle of the W side. In 
the NE corner a large church of the 6th 
century was excavated. The coloured mo- 
saic floor, with its simple geometrical 
ornament, was especially well preserved 
in the south aisle. The atrium, which 
was only partly excavated, contained a big 
cross-shaped stone which had been affixed 
to the wall. South of the church extends 
a long corridor, paved with stone and 
leading to several rooms. It is supposed 
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that this church may be the Kathisma men- 
tioned in Byzantine literature, since the 
Arab Bir Qadismu is situated 500 m. west 
of the church. 

The centre of the church and its apse 
have not been preserved; in their place 
is a wine-press composed of three plas- 
tered pools, with an inclined floor paved 
with white mosaics around them. This 
installation is earlier than the church and 
belongs approximately to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The northern part of the church is built 
on the ancient city wall, the line of which 
has been partially cleared. Of special 
interest is one stretch of the wall east of 
the church; it consists of five layers of big 
ashlar blocks with margins and bosses, 
alternately headers and stretchers. One 
corner of this wall has a blunt angle; 
possibly this section of the wall formed 
part of an octagonal tower of the Hellen- 
istic or Herodian periods. 

In the west part of the tell, near its 
summit, an area 35 by 40 m. was exca- 
vated; it contained four main strata: (1) 
Late Byzantine (Sth to 6th cent.). Several 
rooms were cleared, together with a rub- 
ble wall of big stones and some cisterns. 
(II) Early Byzantine (c. 4th cent.). (III) 
Persian-Hellenistic. This stratum consisted 
of several walls and part of the city 
wall and gate. The wall is built of dressed 
stones, some of which are bossed ashlars 
with margins. It has been preserved to a 
depth of 3 m., as it was partly built into 
an ancient cave whose roof had collapsed; 
stairs led into the cave. No floor levels 
have so far been found in this stratum, 
apart from one pit which was fully 
excavated and which yielded big Hel- 
lenistic jars; another refuse pit, situated 


outside the wall, was found filled with | 


Persian-Hellenistic material. (IV) Iron 
Age II (9th-7th cent. B.c.). This is the 
earliest level of settlement and contains 
a casemate wall and a big court. The wall 
is built of smooth ashlar blocks, well 
fitted together and arranged one stretcher 
and two headers. The wall is set 0.5 m. 
into the rock; the lowest layer has wide 
bosses. Two sections of the inner wall 
were found, and the foundation trench 
could be followed for 35 m., where it 
turns north. The floors and partition walls 
between the outer and inner casemate wall 
are plastered with a well preserved strong 
plaster. Three sills were found in situ, 
showing that one room was entered from 
another and the last one from the court. 
The court north of the wall is paved with 
a layer of well-set chalk. In it were found, 
near the wall, two complete proto-Aeolic 
(proto-Ionic) capitals and a small frag- 


ment of a third. One capital in particular, - 


which was found among the debris and 
had not been re-used, was exceedingly 
well preserved. 

This seems to have been a royal fort- 
ress, which may have occupied about half 
of the mound, 4000-5000 sq. m. approx- 
imately. The nearest parallel to it is the 
royal palace of Omri and Ahab at Samaria; 
the pottery found at Ramath Rahel is of 
roughly the same period. 

Among the small finds one may men- 
tion the large number of stamped jar- 


handles (about 70), which belong mostly | 


to the Persian period, and some to Iron 
Age II. They include stamps of the /a- 
Melekh type, rosettes, and various potter's 
marks, representations of animals, Yri/m 
stamps between the points of a five- 
pointed star, and a number of YAd stamps 
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of various kinds. Seal impressions were 
found with names in the old Hebrew 
script, among them one also found at Beth 
Shemesh (Mnhbm/wyhbnh). 
The excavation will continue this 
summer. 
(Communicated by Y. Aharoni) 


VARIA 


The exhibition ‘From the Land of the 
Bible’ (Cf. IE], 4, 1954, p. 130) opened 
at the Gemeente Museum at The Hague, 
Netherlands, on 16 June 1954 and re- 
mained open till 6 September. A detailed 
catalogue of the exhibits with many illus- 
trations was published by the museum. 
The exhibition was visited by c. 10,000 
visitors, including H. M. the Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

From Holland the exhibition was trans- 
ferred to the Assyrian Gallery of the 


"British Museum, London, where it opened 


on 27 October and remained open until 
2 January 1955. The inaugural meeting 
was addressed by H. E. the Ambassador of 
Israel, the Director of the British Museum 
Sir Thomas Kendrick, and the Viscount 
Samuel. The number of visitors totalled 
nearly 30,000. 

The exhibition was then transferred to 
Stockholm, where it opened on 25 Feb- 
‘tuary 1955 under the joint patronage of 


|H. M. the King of Sweden and H. E. the 
|President of Israel. 


Dr. P. Kahane of the Department of 
Antiquities remained in charge of the 
exhibition throughout. 


The Association of the American Friends 
of the Israel Exploration Society has ar- 


ranged a series of lectures in 1953 and 
1954, during which Prof. N. Glueck spoke 
on The Negev and the Wadi Arabah, 
Prof. B. Mazar on Excavations at Beth 
She‘arim, and Prof. §. Moscati on New 
Light on Ancient Hebrew Epigraphy; the 
1954-55 season was inaugurated by Dr. 
I. Ben-Dor, Deputy Director of the Israel 
Department of Antiquities, with a lecture 
on Recent Archaeological Discoveries in 
Israel. The Association has also been very 
active in gaining members for the Society, 
and in disseminating knowledge of and 
fostering interest in the Holy Land among 
both scholars and educated laymen. The 
Hon. Chairmen of the Association are 
Prof. W. F. Albright, Prof. N. Glueck, 
and Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer; the Executive 
Committee consists of Prof. Harry M. 
Orlinsky (Chairman), Prof. H. L. Gins- 
berg (Treasurer), Prof. I. Mendelsohn, 
and Mr. J. Kaster (Secretary). 


In honour of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Institute of Jewish Studies at the Heb- 
rew University, an exhibition of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the possession of the Univer- 
sity was arranged in the Senate Hall from 
21-27 December 1954; on the same oc- 
casion a number of coins and seals from 
the collection of the Archaeological De- 
partment were shown. The exhibition, in 
which the Isaiah Scroll, the Thanksgiving 
Hymns, and the War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness were for the 
first time shown to the general public, was 
visited by H. E. the President of Israel, the 
Prime Minister, and numerous other dig- 
nitaries; it aroused much interest among 
the public. 
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A mission for the conservation of histori- 
cal monuments sponsored by UNESCO 
worked in Israel in 1954-55 at the invita- 
tion of the Department of Antiquities. It 
consisted of the architect M. Guillaume 
Gillet of Paris and Sig. Teodoro Orselli, 
Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Ravenna, Italy. The Israel member of the 
mission was Mr. A. Hiram, Conservator 
of Monuments of the Department of An- 
tiquities. In the course of their work M. 
Gillet (with his assistant, M. Jean Lasry) 
dealt with the town development plans of 
Acre, Safed, Lydda, Ramleh, Jaffa, and 
Tiberias with a view to preserving and 
developing their tourist amenities and 
picturesque character, while providing 
space for modern developments. Sig. Or- 
selli dealt with the repair and conservation 
of the mosaic pavements at Hanithah, Hul- 
dah, Beth-Shan, Ramath Rahel, and Beth 
Alpha, as well as the tomb with Roman 
frescoes at Ashkelon. He also conducted 
a course in the care and repair of ancient 
mosaic pavements for 10 students in Is- 
rael, training them to take charge of this 
work in the future. 


CONGRESSES 
The Fourth International Congress of Pre- 
historic and Protohistoric Sciences was 
held in Madrid on 21-27 April 1954. 
The Hebrew University, the Department 
of Antiquities, and the Israel Exploration 
Society were represented by Dr. M. Stekelis, 
who read papers on The Recent Excava- 
tions at the Kabbara Cave and The Imple- 
ment-bearing Gravels of the Jordan Valley. 


The 23rd International Congress of Orien- 
talists was held at Cambridge on 21-28 


August 1954. Over one thousand scholars 
from Europe, America, and Asia attended 
the meeting, among them fifteen members 
from Israel, who read the following pa- 
pers: Ruth B. K. Amiran: Excavation; 
of an Iron Age Tumulus near Jerusalem; 
D. Ayalon: A Comparison between the 
Mameluke Societies of Egypt in the Mame- 
luke Kingdom and under the Ottomans; 
Prof. D.Z. Baneth: The Original Meaning 
of Islam’ as a Religious Concept: a Renewal 
of a Medieval Interpretation; Prof. S. D. 
Goitein: The Cairo Geniza as a Source for 
the History of Muslim Civilization; M.H. 
Gottstein: A Critical Edition of the Peshit- 
ta; J. W. Hirschberg: The Position of 
Non-Muslims in the Late Muslim States; 
A. Malamat: Concerning the Principle of 
Causality in Hittite and Biblical Historio- 
graphy; Prof. L. A. Mayer: Islamic Archi- 
tects—some Facts and Problems; S. Pines: 
Some Tendencies of Arabic Philosophy in 
the East after Avicenna; M. Plessner: The 
Cataloguing of Arabic Manuscripts on 
Medicine and Science; Prof. H. J. Polotsky: 
Some Egyptian Verb Forms; Prof. J. Schir- 
mann: The Beautiful Boy in Medievd 
Hebrew Poetry; Prof. G. Weil: The Ke; 
to the Metrical System of al-Khalil; Y. 
Yadin: Military Contacts between Pales- 
tine and Egypt at the Beginning of th 
Third Millennium B.c. (cf. supra, pp.1- 
16); S. Yeivin: Rules Governing Ancieni 
Egyptian Transcriptions of Canaanit 
Names in the Execration Texts. 


The Fifth International Congress of Chris- 
tian Archaeology was held at Aix-en 
Provence on 13-19 September 1954. Mr. 
M. Avi-Yonah (representing the Hebrew 
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fairs, and the Israel Exploration Society), 
read a paper on Recent Discoveries of 
Christian Remains in Israel. 


OBITUARY 


Professor PETER THOMSEN died at Dres- 
den in 1954. Professor Thomsen was born 
in 1875 and studied theology at Leipzig 
from 1894-98; he was attracted by Pales- 
tinology and visited the country in 1909 
and 1911-12, the second time as a member 
of the German Evangelical Institute. His 
studies were devoted to the classical and 
post-classical sources on Palestine; a dis- 
sertation on the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
(1903) was followed by a series of arti- 
cles on other authors, published in 1906 
and 1907; in the latter year he summed up 
that side of his work in his Loca Sancta, 
an indispensable bibliographical index 
of the sources from Josephus to the late 
Byzantine period, arranged by localities. 
Other summaries of his include a standard 
work on the Roman milestones in Pales- 
tine and Syria (1917), the Latin and 
Greek inscriptions of Jerusalem (1920), 
and the representation of Jerusalem in 
the Madaba Map (1929). Of a more 
general character were his booklets on the 
culture of Palestine during five thousand 
years (1909) and his Kompendium der 
palastinischen Altertumskunde (1913), 
the first systematic handbook to include 
the later periods. Prof. Thomsen took an 
active part in Ebert's Lexikon der Vor- 
geschichte (1924-1929), but he is best 
known for his monumental bibliography 
of Palestine (Bibliographie der Palastina- 
literatur), which deals in five volumes 
with the literature from 1895 to 1934; 
part I of vol. VI (1935-1944) has already 
appeared; a seventh volume, intended to 


bridge the gap between Roehricht’s Bib- 
liotheca and Vol. 1, was left in manus- 
cript. 

This most valuable compilation (known 
to every Palestinian scholar as ‘Thomsen’ ) 
has rendered immense service to all re- 
searchers in Palestinology, and remains an 
enduring monument to his memory. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Dr. N. AviGaD has been appointed Lec- 
turer in Archaeology at the Hebrew 
University. 

Dr. HELENE KANTOR, Associate Pro- 
fessor at the Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, spent the months from April 
to August 1954 in Israel on a Fellowship 
from the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Dr. Kantor took an active part 
in the excavations at Bir Abu Matar and 
Nahariyah. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT RESEARCH 
ON THE MIDDLE EAST 

The following note is published on re- 

quest of the Middle East Institute: 

The Middle East Institute, a private 
organization in Washington, D. C., is pre- 
paring for publication an annual Survey 
ot Current Research on the Middle East. 
The purpose of this Survey is to provide 
scholars and educational institutions with 
information on what research has recently 
been completed or is now being under- 


‘taken in the field. 


Definition of research: (1) accumula- 
tion of original data; (2) classification of 
original data; (3) interpretation of data 
previously accumulated; (4) re-interpreta- 
tion of data previously studied; (5) trans- 
lation, bibliography, vocabulary, etc. with 
annotation. 
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Geographical limits: the Arab countries, 
Israel, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, North 
Africa, the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Eritrea. 

Disciplinary limits: emphasis on the 
social sciences, but including all related 
aspects of the humanities and natural 
sciences. 

Chronological limits: none (ancient, 
medieval, and modern). 

All those who are currently engaged 
in research on the Middle East, or have 
completed such research since 1 October 


1954, are urged to submit the following 
information: name, address, topic of in- 
vestigation, sponsoring organization (if 
any), date of completion or estimated 
date if still in progress, and pertinent 
comments on the nature of the research, 
sources being used, and method of 
approach. 

Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Survey of Research, The Middle East In- 
stitute, 1761 N Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C., USA. 


REVIEWS 


Avi-Yonah, M.: The Madaba Mosaic Map. 
With Introduction and Commentary. Je- 
rusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1954. 
80 pp., 10 Pls., 14 Figs., Index. $6.00. 

The Madaba Mosaic Map, an English 
edition in book-form of a study published 
in Vol. 2 of Eretz-Israel, is a most valuable 
contribution not only to the historical 
geography of Palestine but even more to 
the history of early cartography. 

‘Habent sua fata mappae’—to vary the 
well-known Latin tag concerning books 
—applies to the Madaba mosaic much 
more than to most of the maps recovered 
after many centuries, for the same circum- 
stances that brought about the discovery 
of the mosaic caused irretrievable de- 
struction to some of its parts. 

The Madaba map is cartographically 
unique as the only surviving map of 
antiquity; the second major relic of this 
period, the famous Tabula Peutingeriana, 
which Avi-Yonah refers to a great deal 
and uses for comparison, is a medieval 
copy with some—though unimportant— 
additions made by the copyist. 


The chapter of the book dealing withthe 
size and geographical extent of the mosaic 
should in my opinion finally settle this 
problem, which has given rise to so much 
controversy. Avi-Yonah demonstrates by 
various means that the mosaic extended 
to Byblos-Damascus in the north and 
Rabbath Ammon - Petra in the east, 
probably terminating with the vignette 
of Alexandria in the south-west. The coast 
Byblos-Alexandria probably appeared on 
the mosaic as an almost straight, merid- 
ional line. Thus, the course of the Nile 
runs from east to west, but it seems 
questionable whether this is due to 
exigencies of space, as the author assumes. 
It should be remembered that in two very 
relevant maps of the same period, which 
have been preserved unaltered as copies 
(the so-called St. Jerome maps), the Nile 
follows the same course as in the mosaic 
map, although there could not here have 
been exigencies of space or—it may be 
added—~of material. It seems rather that 


there existed some kind of patristic design, | 


convention or geographical tradition, as 
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expounded in several papers’ on early 
maps of Palestine. 

Of special interest is Avi-Yonah’s at- 
tempt to reconstruct the order of processes 
in the laying of the mosaic. In his opinion 
the outlines of the objects to be repre- 
sented on the map were first scratched 
in the cement, after which black cubes 
firmly fastened on the scratches rigidly 
delineated these outlines. Then followed 
the filling in with multicoloured cubes. 
Regarding the priority of the various 
contents of the mosaic, it seems probable, 
according to the author, that in the 
mountainous areas stereotyped hill-out- 
lines were delineated first and the vignettes 
of the villages last, whereas in the plains 
the order was reversed. 

The mosaic contains a very full and 
elaborate geographical inventory, mostly 
executed in a manner as true to reality 
as the space and material allowed and a 
considerable number of explanatory in- 
scriptions and ornamental figures. Avi- 
Yonah considers that this was primarily 
due to the horror vacui—~a peculiarity of 
‘all oriental artists’ (p.19). But almost 
every medieval map up to the time of 
the ‘cartographic reformation’ by de I'Isle 
and d’Anville proves that this phobia was 
still more pronounced among European 
cartographers. It may also be asked 
whether certain ornaments (thorn-thick- 
ets, a lion chasing a gazelle) were not 
intended as a kind of bioclimatic in- 
dication. On the other hand it is to be 


_ doubted whether the fish at the exit 


of the Jordan into the Dead Sea flees 


from its poisonous waters (p. 25), as fishes 
swimming upstream also appear in the 
delta-branches of the Nile River. 

As to the soutces of the mosaic map, 
Avi-Yonah assumes that a typical contem- 
porary Roman road-map(perhaps bearing 
a great affinity to the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana) was extensively drawn upon in 
designing the mosaic. The same function 
may have been fulfilled by the kataypagr 
of Eusebius, a presumably graphic, map- 
like illustration to the Onomasticon. 
This assumption is especially plausible 
in view of the existence of the two maps 
attributed to St. Jerome. It may, however, 
be questioned whether the inaccurate 
spacing of places has its cause in a similar 
spacing on the Roman road-map. 

The second part of the book contains 
a commentary on the map, reproduced 
here inten parts. It is not confined to the 
names and inscriptions but deals with 
every one of its details, after giving a 
general description of the map-section. 
Each of the ten coloured plates at the end 
of the volume has an exact counter-fac- 
simile on the opposite page, grey-toned, 
showing the names of the villages in black 
Latin lettering and English translations 
of the inscriptions. 

The Madaba Mosaic Map is not only 
highly enjoyable as a scientific treatise but 
also as an achievement of our printing 
craft.” It is to be hoped that it will be a pre- 
cursor of a series of similar works on other 
early maps of Palestine: Tabula Peutinge- 
riana, the St. Jerome maps, the Oxford and 
Sanuto maps, etc. I. SCHATTNER 


‘A. Schulten: Die Mosaikkarte von Madaba und ihr Verhiltnis zu den dltesten Karten und Be- 
schreibungen des Heiligen Landes. Abh. Ges. d. Wiss., Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F. IV, 2. Berlin, 
1900; I. Schattner : Mapath Eres- Yisrael ve-Tholdotheha (The Map of Palestine and its History). Jerusalem, 
? The reproductions of the mosaic have been printed by the Survey of Israel. 
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Moscati, S.: Oriente in nuova luce : Saggi sulle 
civilta dell’ Asia anteriore. Firenze: Bibli- 
oteca Enciclopedica Sansoniana, XXIII, 
1954. 181 pp., Index. L.600. 

Oriente in nuova luce is a continuation of 
Prof. Moscati’s previous work Storia e 
civilta dei Semiti, 1949, and L’Oriente 
antico, 1952, not only in subject, but in 
form: it is a collection of concise and up 
to date monographs on the history and 
epigraphy of the Ancient East. 

The first chapter of the book deals 
with Mesopotamia, in connection with 
Braidwood’s latest discoveries in the pre- 
historic and protohistoric periods. The 
Sumerian epigraphic material is then dis- 
cussed, and the Mesopotamian Codes of 
Law explained. 

The second chapter is concerned with 
Ugarit. Moscati tells the story of ‘the 
greatest discovery of this century in the 
East’, laying special stress upon the links 
connecting Ugarit with Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia, Northern Syria, and Anatolia, and 
with the Mycenaean civilization. 

The third chapter is devoted to the 
rich epigraphic discoveries at Ugarit, 
which provide new and extremely impor- 
tant material for the study of Canaanite 
religion and the sources of the Bible. 

The fourth chapter deals with Israelite 
history. The author surveys the back- 
ground to the time of the First Temple, 
as revealed in the Bible, but no mention 
is made of archaeological discoveries 
which might have helped us to a greater 
understanding of the period. The whole 
chapter devoted to archaeological dis- 
coveries in Ugarit contrasts strongly with 
the passing over of archaeological evidence 
where early Israelite history is concerned. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to early 


Hebrew epigraphy, on which Moscat 
is a leading authority. He briefly reiter. 
ates here the conclusions set out in his 
previous works L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 
1951," and Stato e problemi dell ‘epigrafa 
ebraica antica, 1952, and completes them 
with the latest discoveries. He includes, 
for instance, Avigad’s reading of the 
‘Steward of the House’ inscription, which 
was published only a few months before 
the present book appeared (JEJ, 3,1953, 
pp- 137-152). 

In dealing with the history of Arabia 
Felix, Moscati sums up the results of 
recent explorations and studies by Ryck- 
mans, Fakhry, Jamme, Albright, and 
others, which created a new field in Near 
Eastern scholarship. He surveys the abun- 
dant epigraphical material, the thousands 
of rock engravings and the other archae- 
ological finds, which together help us to 
reconstruct the history of this area, espe- 
cially of its strongest and most important 
kingdom—the land of Sheba. 

This book deals with some particular 
problems, on most of which the author 
has already written in his previous works; 
he does not intend to include a// the new 
discoveries, not even the more important 
ones. For instance, he makes no mention 
at all of the innovations brought about 
by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The chapters dealing with ancient He- 
brew epigraphy and the history of the 
Arabian Peninsula are particularly im- 
portant, because of their unique summary 
of the present state of research. 

The book is written simply and clearly 
and Prof. Moscati succeeded in presenting 
an account both scientific and pleasant 
to read. 

E. ANATI 
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Orlinsky, H. M.: Amcient Israel. Ithaca, 
NY.: Cornell University Press, 1954. 
XI & 193 pp., 5 maps. $ 2.50. 

Contrary to the popular belief, the 
writing of history for the general public is 
infinitely more difficult than the writing 
of history for historians. Not only must 
the good ‘popular’ historian be a sound 
scholar with a thorough knowledge of the 
most recent literature in his subject and 


an acquaintance with other relevant dis-. 


ciplines, he must also toil to make his 
presentation well balanced and easily read- 
able; and, no less than his dry-as-dust 
brethren, he must have a point of view— 
if he is to be accounted an historian and 
not a mere story-teller. Prof. Orlinsky’s 
study of Ancient Israel shows that he ful- 
fils all these requirements. He does not 
escape, indeed, the prevailing trends in 
his subject and in the world around him, 
but this is natural: no historian has been 
able to do so from Thucydides onward, 
despite all professions to the contrary. 
Prof. Orlinsky follows the present trend 
away from Graf-Wellhausen and the ra- 
tionalist school of Bible criticism, but his 
strong common sense preserves him to a 
large extent from the pitfalls on the other 
side. His position might be defined as 
right-of-centre: he accepts the Second 
Isaiah, the composition of Daniel in the 
second century B.C., and the completion 
of the canon in the Hasmonaean period; 
on the other hand he treats Moses as a 
historical figure and adopts—with some 
hesitation—the traditional sequence of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. Historical judgment 
shines in his treatment of the Habiru 
problem, the Hyksos and the Exodus, and 
in his rejection of the excesses of Egypto- 
latrists as regards the ‘influence’ of Akhe- 


naton’s alleged monotheism on_ the 
Hebrew religion. His description of the 
physical and historical background could 
hardly be bettered. He correctly notes that 
David's successes were made possible by 
the existence of a political vacuum in the 
East at that time, though his assumption 
(based indeed on the text of the Chron- 
icles) that Hiram was dependent on Solo- 
mon and not vice versa seems to need at 
least some qualification. 

Prof.Orlinsky devotes most of his book 
to an appraisal of religious, social, and 
ethical forces and rightly so, for it is in 
this field that the impact of Ancient Israel 
is still felt. He singles out as the central 
conception of Israel the idea of the Cov- 
enant with God, which broadened out 
from the time of the Patriarchs until it 
included the whole nation. On the other 
hand he rightly reduces the alleged signi- 
ficance of the universal and humanitarian 
message of the Prophets to its proper his- 
toric proportions, and unhesitatingly re- 
jects the doctrine of vicarious suffering 
which was injected into the books of the 
Prophets by a later and alien religion. 
Modern trends seem to have influenced 
the author in his postulation (p. 13) of 
a ‘governing assembly of adult freemen’ 
in the Ancient East, which elected a king 
in time of crisis. This is to generalize what 
was true for Israel only, and ignores the 
divine and magic origins of kingship in 
the rest of the Ancient East. The stressing 
of the social message of the Prophets at 
the expense of their religious one seems 
to show the same tendency. 

In a survey which covers such an enor- 
mous extent in time and space there must 
be some minor slips, and these are noted 
here in the certainty of a second edition: 
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P. 22: There is no archaeological evidence 
for Mamre of the Patriarchs. P. 46: Lake 
Huleh is not below sea-level; nor is it 
today regarded as the Waters of Merom. 
P. 49: Joshua's forays were down the val- 
leys, not up, as the text has it. P.50: Heb- 
ron should be deleted from the list of 
excavated sites. P. 53: Anatolian influences 
might be noted in the plan of Gibeah. 
P.92: According to the biblical story 
Shishak did not take Jerusalem but was 
bought off. P. 104: According to 1 Kings 
xxii, 48-49, Jehoshaphat did vot join with 
Ahaziah at Ezion Geber. P.130: Although 
Zerubbabel was apparently involved in 
the disturbances that followed Cambyses’ 
death, he was still instrumental in the 
completion of the Second Temple in the 


second year of Darius, cf. Haggai i, 1ff. The 
maps also require some corrections: Map 
I: Beni Hasan should be in brackets, like 
Tell el-Amarna. Map II: Why is Cabul 
marked with a query? The position of the 
River Pharphar is much too near Dan, 
Mahanaim and Gerar are marked accord. 
ing to obsolete theories. The Jordan above 
Lake Huleh appears as a single river. Map 
III: Ashdod and Gaza (!) appear on the 
shore (in Map IV Gaza moves inland but 
Ashdod stays on the coast). 

As we have said, these are but minor 
defects in a book which is both scholarly 
and enjoyable, and which we hope to see 
some day expanded into a full-sized his- 
torical work. 

M. AVI-YONAH 
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PLATE 9 


) see A: Entrance of house 156. B: Vertical pit 237. 


C: The ‘window’ 175. D: The tunnel 104. 
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PLATE 10 


A: Foundation walls in level TV. 


8: Detail of wall 156. 
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B: Stone circle 160. C: Stones closing silo in hut 112. 
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PLATE 11) 
| ‘ 
Te 
A: Gate with two sockets. Level IV. ‘ 
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PLATE 12 


; A: Flint blocks which served as anvils in house 218. 


B: Group of huts (110, 111, 112) on the surface. 
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PLATE 1: 


A: Small round construction 226. 


B: Stone implements. 
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PLATE 14 


A: Haematite mace-head. 


C: Pottery churn. 


B: Small painted pot. 
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Copper mace 


B: Marl 
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PLATE 15 


Copper mace-heads. 


B: Marks of bone 


tools in 242. 
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PLATE 16 


A-B: Vessel with many handles, 


C: Hole-mouth jar with spout. 


A: Bone tools 


Jar with | 
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tools: top: sickle. 
A: Bone tools: on top: sickle ie 
oe 
C: Large pithos. 
b: Jar with everted neck. 
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PLATE 18 


A: Cache with basalt bowls (127). 


B: Basalt vases: Top row from 


127; bottom row from 249. 
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] PLATE 19 


A 
| 
y 
A: Detail of pavement of north room. 
B: Detail of pavement of south room. 
' C: Border of south room. 
3 D: Inscription No. 1. 
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PLATE 20 


"ys: Inscription No. 2. 


C: Sherd with image of saint. 
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